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THESE PANELS 
OF PLEXIGLAS" 
HAVEN'T YELLOWED 


YELLOW min. och 


lighting lens and diffuser material 
that you can count on to stay 


white and bright for years. 
Thousands of installations like 
the one shown below have 


proved the ability of Plexiglas 
to shrug off the destructive 
Bi RD effects of fluorescent light 
| | through years of service. 


NOT LIGHTING PANELS... 


Plexiglas gives high lighting 
efficiency. Injection molded or 
extruded lenses of Plexiglas give 
precise light control without 
glare. Diffusers of Plexiglas 
provide uniform surface 
brightness and excellent lamp 
hiding power. 

Plexiglas lighting panels are 
highly breakage resistant, light 
in weight and safe for both room 
occupants and maintenance 
personnel. And they're code- 
approved nationwide. 

For lighting of the highest 
quality, always specify Plexiglas. 
Write for our technical brochure, 
“Plexiglas for Lighting" and the 
names of extruders, molders and 
lighting equipment manufacturers 
who use Plexiglas. 


Goldfinch 
(American genus 
Spinus Tristis) 


®Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat Off., Canada and 
principal Western Hemisphere countries 
Sold as OROGLAS* in other countries. 


Plexiglas 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


This is the season of polls and 
surveys, most of them taken by 
or for politicians to find out what 
people are thinking and what they 
are going to do. The results can 
often be deceptive, simply be- 
cause people, being people, some- 
times change their minds and do 
something else. 4 

So when the Forum takes a sur- 
vey of architects, we steer clear 
of speculative questions and ask 
for facts: What are you doing? 
The results don't have to be “ш- 
terpreted"—they speak for them- 
selves. 

When the Forum recently sur- 
veyed some 3,000 registered archi- 
tects about their reading habits 
with the profcssional press, all we 
asked was: What professional 
magazines do you get? Which 
ones do you read? How often? 
How much of each do you read? 

We found out that, among five 
magazines with variations of the 
word “architeet” in their names, 
more architects were reading the 
Forum than any other; more were 
reading it more regularly than any 
other; and more were reading 
more of it than any other. To be 
more specific: 

е 762 per cent read at least one 
of the last four issues of Forum, 
whereas only 63.2 per cent read at 
least one issue of Magazine X, the 
least read of the five. 

е 628 per cent read three or four 
of Forum’s last four issues, as 
against 49.2 per cent for X, with 
other scores ranging in between. 
е 539 per cent of our regular 
readers (three or four of four is- 
sues) read more than a third of 
each Forum on the average. The 
lowest score in the tally was 41.9 
per cent—again for X. 

As we said earlier, the results 
speak for themselves, but we can’t 
help "interpreting" them to mean 
that we must be doing our job 
reasonably well. We eonducted a 
comparable poll a year ago, and 
discovered that the *more" of 1967 
became even more in 1968. That 
makes us feel all the more better! 


—L.W.M. 
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for Kentile 
Vinyl Asbestos 
Tile floors—at 
Зе per square 
foot yearly 
maintenance 
cost! 


Owner-conducted wear test at United Fuel Gas 
Company Headquarters proves so outstanding, vinyl 
asbestos tile now specified for over 50 branch offices. 


When you install %” vinyl asbestos tile on 139,000 square 
feet of office, corridor, cafeteria, and publie space—you 
want to know two things: How long will the flooring last? 
How much will it cost to maintain ? 


.014” wear in 5 years! United Fuel Gas Company 
installed Kentile* Vinyl Asbestos Tile in its 11-story 
headquarters building in Charleston, West Virginia. 

Five heavy-wear years later, tiles were removed for testing 
from areas bearing the roughest, toughest, most abrasive 
wear—and compared with new, unused tiles by mierometer. 
The difference in thickness : an amazingly small .014"! 


30-year life projected. According to Mr. Charles S. 

Knowles, maintenanee supervisor of the UFG Head- 
quarters Office Building : **Based on this test, we expect 
the majority of this tile to give service for a period of 

30 years before replacement should be necessary." 


Floor a perfect *Public Relations" image. In all 

twelve years this Kentile Vinyl Floor has been down, it has 
maintained the attractive appearance so consistent with the 
“clean fuel” image of this utility. Daily sweeping, twice-a-week 
damp mopping, and a buffing every two weeks are the only 

care required. Cost of upkeep : 3€ per square foot per year! 


Vinyl asbestos tile now specified. On the basis of 
this superb performance, UFG has specified the use of 
vinylasbestos tile in over 50 branch offices. As one official 
noted: ““It has performed well, even in heavy-traffie areas 
such as at counters where people pay their bills and in 
showrooms. You couldn't ask for a better floor tile.” 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y, 11215 


Heugafelt carpel squares 
are loose-laid... 
otally interchan 


Watch this typical installation & maintenance demonstration. 


rx 


Loose-laid Heugafelt 
esome measuring. Sav 


а "Rotating" is exc ve with Heugafelt. ® Heugafe Ug burns and 
When most c tior act 5 that ruin conventional 


jung or matching 


Heugafelt is unbelievable until you see it. Since 
Heugafelt was introduced on the Continent in 1951 
it has revolutionized commercial carpeting and pio- 
neered kitchen installations. Heugafelt's deep pile 
provides an acoustical barrier that has made commer- 
cial application in schools, hospitals, churches, off 
and libraries a fact in c 1 countr 

Heugafelt makes a room so quiet no one will hear 
you change your mind about contract carpet 

Heugafelt (You-ga-felt) even the name is tough. 

Heugafelt and Heugaflor are Heugatile products. 


Contract dealers are needed. Please write or phone. 


id H E U GATI LE 


Main Office: 

Van Heugten U.S.A. Inc., 138 Sumner Ave., Kenilworth, N.J. 07033 (201) 245-3480 
Van Heugten U.S.A, Inc.,2555 Nicholson St., San Leandro, Calif.94578 (415) 483-4720 
Van Heugten Canada Ltd., 107 Orfus Rd., Toronto 19, Ont., Canada (416) 789-7546 


Great big wide entrances to be exact. 


Stanley's new Auto-Slide" 6000 series is, you might say, а 
breakthrough in automatic sliding entrances. In addition to 
opening and closing automatically, it has an exclusive 
wide-open feature that gives you maximum use of your 
doorway. Emergency breakaway at any point meets exit 
codes. No other automatic entrance opens up such 
opportunities. 

So write or give your Stanley D. O. E. Distributor a call. 
You'll find him in the yellow pages under “Door Operating 
Equipment". 


Stanley Door Operating Equipment 
Farmington, Connecticut 06032 


ммм Julii сз Мы HIS I ОМГ NIU IVI іг әу ГАО > ZW малма вън + 
See it at the Museum of Modern Art in New York ог 
Knoll Showrooms in 28 countries. 


1! Knoll Associates, Inc., Furniture and Textiles, 320 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 


Cordley “Compact"—just 12" square and priced to please. Cordley Semi-Recessed —styled to enhance any wall area. 


Plain or fancy interiors... 
there's a Cordley Cooler that fits! 


When it comes to cooling drinking water, better come to 
Cordley. Here you'll find a host of advanced design and 
engineering features. Plus a complete selection of types, 
styles, models and capacities to meet every requirement! 


Flush mounted and semi-recessed wall-hung water coolers 
for neat and clean off-the-floor installations. Standard and 
compact floor style units in your choice of bottle or pressure 
types. Convenient compartment coolers that incorporate over 
one cubic foot of refrigerated storage space, dispense either 
hot and cold or cold water only. Plus packaged water chillers 
that can be installed in any remote location to service one or 
more fountains or supply fresh cold water for a range of 
commercial and industrial processing applications. 


Cordley Botte Cooler ali they 


The point to remember is this: Whatever your needs may be, 
there's a Cordley quality cooler that fits— exactly! 


require is an electrical outlet, 


Cordley Wall- Flush dosi 
and built for years of 


Over 75 years of specialized water cooling experience 


CORDLEY & HAYES 


2345 West Maple Road + Troy, Michigan 48084 • Telephone 313/644-5700 


power-operated sound 
retarding door 20 feet h 
and 13% feet wide? 


S.U.N.Y. at Cortland did 
and Overly made it. 


Big enough to admit theater sets and acoustically desig 
keep noise from the stagecraft area out of the theater: 

were the specifications of this door in the Fine Arts Cent 
Lecture Hall, State University of New York, Cortland, N 

Overly built this big sliding door with a rating of 46 de 
STC loss. And Overly furnished a 24-foot-wide acoustica 
with four folding leaves for use between the stagecraf 
and the laboratory theater. 

Overly makes all kinds of building components from m 
fire, blast, acoustical and other special-purpose doors 
ing, spires and swimming pools. It's a good name to k 
mind when you need something beyond the ordinary. 
Architects: Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw and Folley, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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| ыт on Оуепу Acoustical Doors. 

l Name. 

- Title. 

| Organization 

: Address 

| City —— Mts ا‎ — — 

- For faster handling, please indicate zip code. 


` GLASWELD DOESN'T GIVE A DAMN 
WHAT THE WEATHER'S LIKE AT QUOGUE. 


GLASWELD INSTALLED APRIL 1960, PHOTO TAKEN JUNE 16 ARCHITECT: JAMES A, EVANS, A. I. A 


In a delightful village on Long Island, New York, with 
the unlikely name of Quogue—there's a group of circular co- 
operative apartments called Round Dune. They were erected 
on a sandy spit of land bounded on one side by the Atlantic and 
Shinnecock Bay on the other. 


The architects realized at the outset that in this ex- 
posed location the buildings would take far more than the usual 
beating from the weather and the elements. Brilliant sunshine 
on perfect summer days. Sand storms, sea spray, strong winds, 
downpours at other times. 

Problem: what to use on the building's exterior that 
would stand up lon£est, or require the least maintenance, under 
these rigorous conditions. Solution ? See next page. 


© U.S. Plywood 


SOLUTION: 


U.S.PLYWOOD'S GLASWELD. 


Solution: U.S. Plywood's 
Glasweld®. Because this asbestos re- 
inforced panel with its durable all- 
mineral coating withstands the most 
severe climatic onslaughts and 
keeps its new look for many years. 

On the exterior of building 
after building, Glasweld has proved 
its durability. It appears optically 
flat when properly installed. Doesn't 
“pillow” or “orange peel." It's rust- 
proof, incombustible (fire hazard 
classification 0-0-0), waterproof. 
Virtually impervious to stains, too. 

Glasweld comes in 24 colors. 
Unique decorating effects can be 
created for both new construction 
and modernization. 


Ya” GLASWELD 


Ww 


L AeA 
>>> 


WINDOW 
UNIT. 


VERTICAL SECTION 
THROUGH EXTERIOR WALL 


Vs" GLASWELD 


V2" GYPSUM BOARD 
| 


PLAN SECTION THROUGH EXTERIOR WALL 


There’s more information about this versatile, economical 
and trouble-free paneling in our brochure on Glasweld. 

For your copy, call the Architects Service Representative at 
your nearest U.S. Plywood office or write U.S. Plywood, 


777 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. 


U.S. Plywood 


ADivision of U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers Inc 
777 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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as much 


Antron picks just 
day-to-day soil as 


any other carpet fiber. 
But your clients | 
will never believe it. 


тәттіне 


**Antron” fiber balances light to look ciean 


“Antron” is the surprising new fiber from Du Pont 
that keeps its new look longer than amy other carpet 
fiber—and keeps the appearance level of the busiest 
buildings at their highest. 

Even light colors look clean longer, because Antron* 
nylon minimizes the appearance of soil. Some carpet 
fibers are transparent, so you see not only the dirt on the 
side facing you, but the dirt on the opposite side is mag- 
nified. *Antron" is different. It is specially structured 
to be opaque. It controls absorbed, reflected and trans- 
mitted light to minimize the appearance of soil. 

And because “Antron” is a nylon, it's the most dur- 
able carpet fiber made. It resists crushing, pilling and 
fuzzing and is easy to clean. 
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When you combine all these benefits, your clients end 
up with carpets that need less frequent cleaning and keep 
their new look longer. Carpets with pile of ^ Antron" deliver 
a long term saving. And that's something you will believe! 

“Antron” is the optimal carpet fiber for high traffic 
areas and is available in a wide variety of contract styles 
from leading mills. Ask LEES about “Design III,” 
“Tribune” and “Efficiency.” 

For a free brochure on “Antron” (and Du Pont’s 
other contract fibers) write: Contract Carpet Specialist, 
Du Pont Company, 308 East Lancaster Avenue, Wynne- 
wood, Pa. 19096. 


Better things for better living ...through chemistry 


*Du Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not carpets. 
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Haws makes 
a better-looking 
drink of water. 


... write jor our catalog 
and we'll prove it! 


Yes, send me your colorful catalog illustrating 
Haws drinking fountains and water coolers of distinction. 


Name. Title. 


Firm. 


Street. 
City. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
WATER COOLERS 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
1441 Fourth Street * Berkeley, California 94710 


Also manufacturers of emergency decontamination showers, 
eye/face-wash fountains, and laboratory faucets 
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LETTERS 


EYE OF THE BEHOLDER 


Forum: I was very impressed by 
the artiele and photographs of the 
Gateway Arch, by Hans Namuth, 
in your June issue. Not only were 
the photographs a beautiful ex- 
ample of the mechanics of photog- 
raphy but I think they were quite 
unique in their interpretation of 
what I consider one of the great 
pieces of sculpture in the United 
States, 


STEWART C. WOODARD 
Director of Architectural Planning 
Larwin Company 


Beverly Hills 


Forum: Hans Namuth seems to | 
have hovered over Ше reflecting 
pool of the Gateway Arch to take 
his first photograph. From then on 
his fisheye, as he fell back into 
the water, can only see the monu- 
ment as a contorted trajectory of 
some Polaris missile. 

I saw the construction of Jeffer- 
son Expansion Memorial at the 
1964 AIA convention in St. Louis; 
it was up about two-thirds of its 
height then. The movies of the 
erection showed some unusual and 
ingenious tools that are absent, 
now, of course, but they did re- 
inforce the idea of this being Ше 
gateway to the West. 

I don’t think architecture is ever 
divorced from the earth as Mr. Na- 
muth’s rectilinear porthole views 
are in Forum. Can you show how 
much of the “groundwork” of this 
monument is layed out as Mr. 


Saarinen planned it? 


JOSEPH F. MATCHEY 


Uniontown, Pa. Architect 


REALISTIC THINKING 


Forum: Sibyl Moholy-Nagy's com- 
ments in the July/Aug. issue 
prompt me to say how much I 
appreciate her realistie thinking 
about architecture 

Apparently most students do 
not know that architecture is not 
diagrams of bright ideas and that 
it is a diseipline and not a dia- 
lectic. 


VE HENRY KLABER 
nd Town Planning 
Consultant 


Uniontown, Pa. 


CRITIC'S CHOICE 


Forum: For the first time in 
many months I have had a chance 
to read most of one of your issues, 
that of July/Aug. If you are 
interested, here is what I think: 

"Revolts": It doesn't seem to 
be in keeping with the aims of | 
the Pence Corps to send dissidents | 


abroad to spread hatred of their 
own society, but then again, may- 
be they won't come back. In gen- 
eral, revolts are staged to gain 
attention in the news media, and 
such attention as they get only 
encourages more. How about pub- 
licizing the “cause” less, and give 
more information on the after- 
math; how the violence hurts the 
rioters and society in general, 
rather than helps. 

"What's Wrong with Archi- 
tectural Education?”: Three 
beautiful examples of attitudes 
which are themselves a demon- 
stration of "what's wrong," and 
one beautiful exposition of how 
wrong they are. Cheers for Sibyl 
Moholy-Nagy. 

“Cool but not Costly": Very 
nice. I wish magazines would de- 
vote more space to architecture 
which is very nice and less to 
the ones that are obviously predi- 
cated on sensationalism. 

*Mass Housing": Absurd. Put- 
ting the cart before the horse, as it 
were, Man is the most adaptable 
thing there is. How do the authors 
think social attitudes come about? 
The problem of involving sociology 
with architecture is that sociology 
like psychology, is & compara- 
tively new field, and about as de- 
veloped as medicine was several 
hundred years ago. We should ap- 
ply its concepts experimentally on 
а small scale until more is learned. 
The indiseriminate application of 
unproven sociological and psycho- 
logical theory has to be blamed 
for worsening rather than reliev- 
ing our problems in recent years. 

"Grand Central City": With all 
due respect to Breuer for past ac- 
complishments, it is ludicrous. 

The balance of the material in 
this issue I did not consider note- 
worthy. 


JAMES T. DARROUGH 


Columbia, Mo. Architect 


MORE THOUGHTS ON ADVOCACY 


Forum: Richard Hatch is to be 
congratulated on his enlightening 
article on advocacy planning 
[June issue]. Being involved in 
advocating for the poor for sev- 
eral months now, I would certainly 
make some of the same observa- 
tions that he made in his ar- 
ticle. .. . 

I have observed that the prob- 
lems of community organization 
and participation are difficult, for 
the reasons Mr. Hatch stated, 
mainly no immediate action. Plan- 
ning is not action to the people 
in the ghetto. 

I also have observed а great 

(continued on page 20) 


We've 
improved 
erass cloth. 


Б eset ie ea ай 
М2 | 


Ваша 
SEHE 
We call ours Tamara. It's a Koroseal vinyl wall covering. 

It gives you the same expensive look of natural 
grass cloth, but there the similarity ends. 

Koroseal is economical. 

It resists smudges, scratches, stains and all the other 
perils that ruin the real thing. It won't shred, chip, flake, 
yellow, fade or crumble. 

It's easy to hang, too. To keep clean. It's washable, 
over and over again. Even flame-resistant. 

Koroseal grass cloth comes in Pure White, Bone 
White, Tea Leaf Green, Eggshell, Ivory, Opal, Oriental 
Blue, Bamboo, Limed White, Natural Hemp (a few 
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shades darker than natural), Olive, Ming Red, Taiwan 
Tan, and Char Brown. 

We've improved other natural wall coverings as 
well. Burlap. Split cork bark. Silk. Linen. Handwoven 
straw. Tapestry. 

If you like the real thing, you'll like our improved 
version of it even more. 

So next time, use Koroseal vinyl wall covering. 
30 patterns. 500 colors. Write 


B.F.Goodrich Consumer Prod- 
ucts, Akron, Ohio 44318. BEGoodrich 
Koroseal — T. M. Reg. U.S. Ри. Of. 
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EENNILETTERS 


(continued. from page 18) 


deal of mistrust, not only between 
Ше community and the “power 
structure” but within the com- 
munity itself. Most ghetto resi- 
dents have been “used” by fellow 
community residents for personal 
gains. This does not aid in orga- 
nizing the community. 

Besides wanting better material 
items (housing, parks, schools) 
the community wants an active 
voice in the decision-making pro- 
cess that shapes their environment. 
As one citizen puts it, “We don't 
want you planning for us without 
our participation." 

One of the problems that I have 
run into is how to involve the 
people ш planning. These are peo- 
ple who don’t know what the 
“planning process” is. What is a 
CRP? What is a Generalized Land 
Use Plan? What is 221d3? En- 
vironment? 

The architect and planner are 
caught up with a group of phrases 
that have very little meaning to 
the ghetto resident. Yet we want 
them to sit down and plan with us! 
To correct this problem in Tulsa, 
we are considering a series of 
workshops explaining the various 
words, phrases, and symbols that 
are a part of physical planning. 

At meetings where an agency is 
presenting a program or plan to 
the residents, I have found the 
most useful contribution that the 
advocate can make is to ask ques- 
tions to clarify positions and to 
bring out information that the cit- 
izens may not be aware of. 

I had a chance to meet, Mr. 
Hatch while I was attending 
Washington University, and I was 
completely turned off to what he 
was saying. But after being out 
here where the action is, I have 
seen a lot of areas where the ar- 
chitect, planner, or urban designer 
(did I leave anyone out?) can 
make a real contribution to the 
problems that face America’s poor. 


JOE EHARDT JR. 
VISTA. 
Tulsa Model Cities Program 


PHYSICIAN HEAL THYSELF 


Forum: Walter McQuade's “Dis- 
senting Opinion on Grand Cen- 
tral” (July/Aug. issue) is a clear 
and concise position statement 
which most certainly needed to be 
made. 

It is partieularly to the point 
at a time when the AIA has in- 
ereased the dues of members to 
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provide funds with which to em- 
bark upon a program of public 
education to teach the value of 
the architect and architecture in 
solving the problems of man's 
environment. 


To add to the classie quote of 
“Му God, I shot the wrong archi- 
tect,” we should create a corollary 
to the medical dictum “Physician 
heal thyself.” 

Not only do we not fool the 
public, we really do not fool our- 


selves if we are completely honest. 


ARTHUR Р, SIDELLS 
Warren, Ohio Architect 


PRESERVING AT THE CANNERY 


Forum; After reading the report 
on San Francisco's Cannery proj- 
ect [June issue] and hearing more 
about it in the Preservation Work- 
shop at the Portland AIA conven- 
tion, I decided Г4 better go down 
and take a look for myself. 

I boarded an old friend, the 
Hyde Street cable car (now a Na- 
tional Mobile Landmark) and got 
off at the end of the line, Check- 
ing in at the old Ghirardelli choc- 
olate factory, I could see again 
that the Fun-eum-Sales face-lift- 
ing has produced lively, successful 
results. It certainly has inspired 
architects and builders everywhere 
to see possibilities in saving old 
buildings for imaginative and 
profitable reuses, and we are grate- 
ful. William Mooser's fine clock 
tower (410 stories, red brick in 
Flemish bond, light terra cotta 
trim, dated 1916—not 1906—time 
of day 9:15) is being maintained 
on what seems to be its original 
lines, 

Across the street an old brick 
warehouse signed “Wharfside” is 
being fitted with oflices, shops, and 
a “market place” without change 
to the outside. So far, so good. 

Next east on Beach Street is 
the Cannery, а project which truly 
reflects the Age of Violence in 
which we live. The business of 
Preservation there seems to have 
ended some time ago with the last 
ean of Del Monte produce crated 
and trucked away. 


Big holes were made in the old 
walls where none had ever been. 
Original windows were walled shut, 
making a sort of ruin that Piranesi 
could have savored. Escalators, 
odd corners, and guess-what sculp- 
ture are tucked in everywhere. In 
the excitement an assortment of 
rooftop bulges have been pushed 
well above the striking row of old 
gables that borders the street. All 
this to house a potpourri of 

(continued on page 24) 


SPANCRETE. 


Spancrete 
Manufacturers 


EAST 

Formigli Corporation 

6 Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 
Phone 215 563-6378 


San-Vel Concrete Corporation 
Littleton, Massachusetts 01460 
Phone 617 486-3501 

Boston Phone 617 227-7850 


Spancrete Northeast, Inc. 
General Office 

South Bethlehem, New York 
Sales & Plants 

South Bethlehem, New York 12161 
Phone 518 767-2269 


P. O. Box 4232 
Rochester, New York 14611 
Phone 716 328-7626 


MIDWEST 

Pre-cast Concrete Products Co. 
P. O. Box 215 

Marysville, Michigan 48040 
Phone 313 364-7451 


Spancrete Illinois, Inc. 
4012 Route 14 

Crystal Lake, Illinois 60014 
Phone 815 459-5580 


Spancrete Industries, Inc. 
10919 West Bluemound Road 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53226 
Phone 414 258-4110 


Spancrete, Inc. 
Valders, Wisconsin 54245 
Phone 414 775-4121 


Spancrete Midwest Company 
Р. О. Box 308 

Osseo, Minnesota 55369 
Phone 612 339-9381 


WEST 

Spancrete of California 
13131 Los Angeles Street 
Irwindale, California 91706 
Phone 213 962-8751 


SOUTHWEST 

Arizona Sand & Rock Company 
P. O. Box 959 

Phoenix, Arizona 85001 

Phone 602 254-8465 


CANADA 
Spancrete, Limited 
P. O. Box 20 
Longueuil, Quebec 
Phone 514 677-8956 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Truscon Limited 

35/41 Lower Marsh 
London, S. E. 1, England 


March 21, 1968 March 28, 1968 


April 10, 1968 


April 21, 1968 April 27, 1968 
+ 
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May 22, 1968 


Spancrete cuts construction time 


from 9 to 5 months 


W With the use of Spancrete four M The Spancrete planks provided an 
months were gained over estimated immediate work deck. No scaffolding 
construction time, saving more than was necessary, making it possible for 


half in interim financing costs and pro- other trades to finish their work sooner. 


viding a four month gain in rentals. 

Ш Construction proceeded right through 
20-below-zero weather. Spancrete was 
stockpiled at the factory and shipped 


W Thirty-nine-foot clear spans allow 
for freedom of office arrangement 
and economical changes later. 


to the job site, where it was quickly W Spancrete offers quality construc- 
and easily erected, eliminating expen- tion, with measurable savings for 
sive and risky forming and curing of your clients. 


concrete during freezing winter weather. 


Pentagon Park Office Building / Edina, Minnesota 

Rauenhorst Corporation / Engineers, Contractors, 
Developers — Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Owners; Dunn & Curry Properties 

Precast components by Spancrete Midwest Co. 
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Value is: using outer space to heat and cool 
a shopping center 


Where's the Carrier heating-cooling equipment? 

In outer space on the roof. No machinery anywhere inside 
—every inch of profitable floor and wall space can be utilized. 
But, you may say, any roof-mounted system does that. 
True enough, but none offers the value of Carrier units. 

Value that pays off in labor-saving adapter packages that 
slash installation time and costs to a minimum. 

And continues to pay off in low operating costs. The quality 
built into Carrier units delivers extra dividends in years of 
virtually trouble-free operation. 

If air conditioning is in your plans, we will be glad to work 
with you. Call your nearest Carrier office. 

Or write us at Syracuse, New York 13201. Represented in 
Canada by Carrier Air Conditioning (Canada) Ltd. 

Value without equal is why more people put their confidence 
in Carrier air conditioning than in any other make. 


> 


Carrier Air Conditioning Company 


tion as you enter from Е: ast Los Angele 
Just 12 miles from Beve! 

the beautiful people live, it's called 
Boyle Heights. Here, some 87,000 exist 


in the twilight zone of mployment. 
Substandard living conditions. Inadequate 
schools. Opportunity non-existent. 

The population is predominantly Me 
American, with a generous helping 0 
Negroes, Orientals of all extractions, 
and whites. 

What would you do to pull this area, 

rich in the beauties of nature, out of the 


sub-culture classification? Could the 
very fact of polyglot population 
suggest a creative solution? Why does 
the planning not extend to include the 
outskirts of the city of Our Lady the 
Queen of Ange 

to correct this oversight? 

W looking for the answe lot just 
here, but in depressed e 


the Eaton Y 

Fellowship. The award, to be administered 
by the American Institute of Architects 
will provide for one year of graduate 


study in urban design at an American 
university and a follow-up tour of urban 


n't solve the whole problem. 

omething to think on. And it 
could start some action. At least, we hope 
so. For 100 years, we've never stood for 
ugliness in anything we've made. Now, 
we can't stand for it in anything. 


YALE zz: 


THE F NAME IN | TOWNE 
bor ROWARE 


First of all, they're quality con- 
scious. They admire warm wood 
windows for their traditional 
good looks. They want the versa- 
tility Malt-A-Vent windows con- 
tribute to window groupings 
and unusual design beauty. 

They're also convenience 
minded. Sudden showers won't 
panic these housewives. And 
they appreciate that they can 
clean both sides of Malt-A-Vents 
from inside, too. 


What are 
owners of 
homes with 
Malt-A-Vent 
Wood Windows 
really like? 


M189 


Malta manufactures and distributes a complete line of 
casement, vent, double hung, glide, bow and picture 
groupings for the most discriminating designer. Malta's 
new wood framed patio door is a smooth operating 
complement to the home with wood windows. Snap-in 
exterior primed wood grids also available for most units. 
Send for complete catalog information — today. 


MALTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
261 Johnstown Road 
Gahanna (Columbus), Ohio 43020 


Member N.W.M.A. 
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(continued from page 20) 


Hickey-Freeman suits, African 
masks, eccentric candles, and such 
goods. 

Imagination is fine (vide the 
Blue Print Cafe with walls pa- 
pered with the remodeling plans 
for the Cannery itself), but should 
this be referred to as Historie 
Prese jon? It is Dynamie, all 
right. But the planners might have 
tried going а step further and 
turning the whole building up- 
side down so а wonder-struck 
publie could walk on the under- 
side of the roof, That would have 
been Very Exciting. 

The point I wish to make is that 
if this kind of adventure is going 
to be called Preservation, then we 
had better sit down together and 
redefine the word. Some serious 
people, given the problem, might 
have decided to hire & couple of 
bulldozers and give the old can- 
decent and economical 


nery а 
burial. 
„ PETERSON 
tural Historian, 
Restorationist, and Planner 
Philadelphia 


FORUM’S FORUM 


Forum: I'd like to take this op- 
portunity to comment on your 
column “Forum.” With a subtle 
wit you superbly perform what I 
consider some of the more impor- 
tant functions of the communica- 
tion media—you inform and en- 


lighten, Hats off to you for that 
RDON BINDER 
Architecture. Student 


University of Michigan 
MORNINGSIDE DEFENSE 


Forum: On page 40 of your July 
Aug. issue, you quote Victor 
Crichton on the complicated sub- 
jects of the Columbia-Community 
athletic field and the proposed 
Columbia - Community gymnasi- 
ums in Morningside Park. Your 
brevity, Crich- 
ton’s, may be responsible for some 
confusion about the facts of a law- 
suit which is at present sub judice. 
For example, you quote Mr. 
Crichton as saying: “Columbia 
has exclusive use of eight acres of 
parkland from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
and from October 1 to May 30.” 
This statement is partly wrong and 
partly misleading. The Columbia- 
Community Athletic Field, in 
joint use since Columbia built it 
in 1958, covers not eight but five 
acres. Between October 1 and 
May 31, Columbia students do en- 


or perhaps Mr. 


joy exclusive use of this athletic 
field, but only on weekdays. The 
community has exclusive use of it 
throughout the same months on 
Saturdays, Sundays, university 
holidays, and every day during 
Christmas and spring university 
vacations. The community has ex- 
clusive use of the field every day 
from May 31 to October 1. 

As to the proposed joint gym- 
nasiums, which would occupy 2.1 
acres, the community gymnasium 
would at no time be open to Co- 
lumbia; the university would have 
the use of the Columbia gym- 
nasium to be erected above the 
community gymnasium. 

You quote Mr. Crichton as say- 
ing: “When the land is not in use 
by Columbia, Columbia ‘opens’ it 
to organized play by male teen- 
agers, only under Columbia super- 
vision.” This statement also is 
partly wrong and partly mislead- 
ing. The Park Department, not 


Columbia, determines how and 
when its special facilities like base- 
ball fields are to be used... . 


You quote Mr. Crichton as say- 
ing: “This business is nothing less 
than the giveaway of millions of 
dollars in public land." This is the 
statement of an opinion. In fact, 
the five acres comprising the open 
athletic field have not been given 
away nor even leased, The Park 
Department will continue to main- 
tain its right to evoke Colum- 
bia’s permit to use the field, ir- 
respective of whether the gym- 
nasiums are ultimately built. Nei- 
ther land appraisal—not Colum- 
bia’s nor the city’s—found that the 
land under the proposed gymnasi- 
ums is worth as much as half a 
million dollars. The Department 
of Real Estate found its value to 
be $300,000, The appraisers con- 
cluded that the fair rental value 
of the community gymnasium 
(which the city will get free) 
would be greater than the fair 
rental value of the land on which 
it will stand. In any case, after 
the expiration of the community 
gymnasium lease, both the com- 
munity and the Columbia gym- 
nasiums would become city prop- 
erty. 

Nothing can compel you to like 
is use of Morningside Park, nor 
rain Mr. Crichton from suing 
to stop it, but those who have not 
made up their minds are entitled 
to a precise statement of these 
elements of the case. 

ROGER STARR 


Executive Direetor 
Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council 


New York City 


One of the newest uses of one of the oldest building 
materials is the sandwich panel, made by bonding a thin 
slab of marble to an insulating core and adding a hard- 
board backing. Such a panel is only half the weight of a 
2" slab of marble but has four times the insulating value. 


The example shown here is the Livonia National Bank, 
Livonia, Michigan, one of six banks in a chain using 
the same construction technique. Vermont Pearl Danby 
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Marble was chosen for this particular project, but any 
other exterior Vermont marble could have been used. 


For further information on marble and 1 
its use in contemporary construction, % т 


/ 
VERMARCO 


contact your Vermarco representative | 
or write to the Vermont Marble Com- 
pany, Proctor, Vermont 05765, Dept. AF-9 | 
Vermont Marble...naturally the best 


е 
PRE-CAST 
EXP. АСС. 
CONCRETE 


Architect: C. E. Noetzel 
Fabricator: Macotta Corp. 
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Would you believe 
a curtain wall can 
bethis simple? 


ZER-0-CEL © 
URETHANE FOAM 
OR FIBERGLAS 


GYPSUM 
WALLBOARD 


GYPSUM 
SHEATHING 


э etm ес 


And one of several systems you ca 
mercial buildings and apartments. 

This system calls for installation of Gold Bond screw studs 
between the slabs. Gold Bond gypsum sheathing and metal 
lath are attached to the exterior side of the studs. Then faced 
with portland cement stucco. 

Insulation is placed within the wall cavity and the interior 
wall is finished off with Gold Bond gypsum lath and plaster, 
or drywall. 

National Gypsum Company offers a wide variety of curtain 
wall systems and materials for all types of construction. 
Screw studs, for instance, come in 24”, 3%”, 3%” and 4" sizes. 
They're 25 or 20 gage. The heavier 20 gage stud offers greater 
design flexibility to various wind load resistances. 

All components are made by Gold Bond, giving you the 
advantage of undivided responsibility. Gold В 

Write for Construction Manual Мо. 8012 юг Gold Bond* 
Curtain Wall design criteria. 


_Keoping things simple === 
isa National responsibility A 


CURTAIN W 


The name Gold Bond 


> skeptical 


about sealants 
not covered by 


the Thiokol seal 


— 


nthe quality. Materials both from production 

ptde- runs and random selection at job sites are 

n. lab tested for capability on a regular basis 

lader- Only compounds meeting the standard 

|...to wear the Seal on the label. No program in 

ben. the industry goes so far to assure con- 

truc- sistent high grade product performance. 
Be wary of sealants not wearing the of materials 

Id of Seal. Be wise—make Thiokol's Seal of Independant ee папа ит 

shed Security your exclusive guide to long-term by Thiokol Chemical Corporation 

| ac- weatherproofing for all joints, in all cli- 

bya mates, meeting any service condition. For 

yof {һе assuring facts, write Thiokol. 


| т CHEMICAL 
meristhere qualityassurance by 4 CORPORATION 


607. In Canada: Thiokol Canada Ltd 
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The Feg -Aid Highway Act of 
1968, "reported out of 
Congress and shoveled along to 
President Johnson, is a schizophre- 
nic package of good and evil. Ке- 
gardless of whether it becomes 
law this time around or at some 
future time, the act is an import- 
ant document; it embodies, in one 
convenient reference source, all of 
the confused thinking that Con- 
gress is applying to highways. 

As originally reported out of the 
House, the act was a monstrous 
sellout to the highway lobby. A 
more circumspect Senate commit- 
tee trimmed off the more flagrant 
sops. The Senate voted 66 to 6 
for the final compromise bill, and 
the House passed it by voice vote. 

Here are its most significant 
provisions: 

е An additional $114 billion was 
added to the present $56-bil- 
lion highway construction pro- 
gram. The present 1972 deadline 
was extended to 1974. 

е An additional 1,500 miles were 
authorized to construct “miss- 
ing link highways—those seg- 
ments which have gotten increased 
defense use, or connect two inter- 
state highways or segments of ur- 
ban beltways. 

е Private wildlife sanetuaries and 
land trusts lost their protec- 
tion from highway intrusion. This 
could affect landholdings of such 
organizations as the Audubon So- 
ciety and the Nature Conservancy. 
The House had called for even 
greater weakening of protection 
by asking that only federally 
owned parks be exempt from high- 
ways unless no feasible or prudent 
alternative existed, thus leaving 
state and municipal parks at the 
mercies of highway planners. The 
somewhat fuzzy rationale for such 
a backward step, according to the 
House committee, is this: 

In cities where highways can 
cause their severest disruptions, 
first consideration must be given 
to businesses, homeowners, and 
tenant families who might be up- 
rooted by а new road. While open 
space is surely important, the 
House felt that the highway law 
gave preferential protection to 
parkland at the expense of people. 
(This is about as silly as saying 
that it is OK to take away a 
man’s garden, just so long as you 
leave his house intact.) 

* A $300-million revolving right- 
of-way acquisition fund was estab- 


lished. This means that states can 
buy land as much as seven years 
in advance of construction (pres- 
ent lead time is one to two years). 
"This increased lead time is & boon 
to cities, which can then involve 
community agencies, HUD, fed- 
eral and state agencies, schools, 
ек, in planning a total environ- 
ment around a highway, such as | 
Brooklyn’s proposed linear city 
(see page 92). 

е The annual budget for Lady 
Bird’s Highway Beautification Pro- 
gram was slashed from $85 million 
to $25 million. This leaves $2 mil- 
lion annually for billboard re- 
moval, $3 million Гог junkyard 
control and $20 million for land- 
seaping and scenic enhancement, 
The 10 per cent penalty levied 
against a state's landscape funds 
for failure to comply with junk- 
yard and billboard control, which 
was to have gone into effeet Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, was put off until Janu- 
ary 1, 1970. 

* The bill authorizes demonstra- 
tion parking lots to be built on 
the periphery of a city's central 
business distriet, Costs would be 
split 50-50 between city and state 
(90 per cent of the state's share, 
however, comes from federal high- 
way funds). Only cities with pop- 
ulations of 50,000 or more are 


Mb N ar e 
© 1968 Herblock in the Washington Post 
eligible, and adequate public tran- 
sit must be provided by the city 
at the transfer point from parking 
lot into town. While the amount 
of money is pathetically small, the- 
amendment is the first tender swat 
at, private parking lot interests. 

* A homeowner, business, or in- 
dividual ean now receive up to 
$5,000 for relocation costs (in ad- 
dition to the market price for his 
condemned property), and up to 
$200 in moving costs. (The De- 
partment of Transportation esti- 
mates that in the next three years 
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168,000 families and businesses will 
be uprooted by highways. 

While $5,000 is peanuts to any 
sizable corporation, it benefits the 
man who needs it most: the small 
marginal businessman to whom 
$5,000 could spell the difference 
between reopening his business or 
not, And it establishes the crucial 
precedent that the federal govern- 
ment indeed bears responsibility to 
pay for the social costs of a high- 


wi as well as for its concrete 
physical costs, 
€ As a safety factor for edgy 
highwaymen, the bill reiterated 
the sanctity of the Highway Tr 
Fund, which enjoys a unique posi: 
tion in the annals of Congressional 
funding. The fund is self perpetu- 
ating, automatically refueled year 
after year by a 4-cent tax on every 
gallon of gasoline sold in the U.S 
The fund is ear- 


marked for highway construction, 


exclusively 


and by law cannot be diverted to 
finaneing other forms of transpor- 
tation, such as mass transit. 

* The most potentially dangerous 
portion of the 1968 highwa 
involves highways in the Distriet 
of Columbia. Congress directed the 
District to begin construction im- 


act 


mediately on the long and bitterly 
contested Three Sisters Bridge and 
the River 
Freeway. The bridge will cross the 
river at the beginning of the Po- 


eight-lane Potomac 


tomac Gorge and seriously impair 
the scenic values of the palisades 
on both sides of the river 
Moreover, the insistence on the 
part of Congress to dictate specif- 
ic highway locations effectively 
nullifies state control 
over highway planning. As Senator 
John Sherman Cooper (Rep., Ky.) 
“The and 
planning of highways is not with- 
in the competence of this commit- 
tee or the Congress" Obviously, 


local and 


contended, location 


congressmen, in desperation to get 
from work at night, have 
sacrificed principle for expediency 
But 
were 


home 


if “planning by legislation" 
to become 8.0.P. іп Con- 
gress, everybody else concerned 
with the design of our environ- 
ment might as well take a vaca- 
tion, too—permanently. 


REJECTS 


BURST BUBBLE 


The United States will not put 
up the four-bubble air structure 
(below) designed by a team of 
talented architects and designers 
for the 1970 World's Fair in Osaka 
—the world's fourth First Category 
Exhibition, under the International 
Bureau of Exhibitions' rulings, and 
the first to be held in Asia. The 
reason: the world's richest, nation 
can’t afford it. 

After the design team (Davi 
Brody & Associates, architects, and 
Chermayeff & Geismar Associates 
and Rudolph de Harak Inc. de- 
signers) had revised its first design 
super-bubble, the 
made its request for ap- 
$17,750,000, of which 
about half would have been used 
for construction of the pavilion, 
exhibits, and landscaping. 

For those interested in the in- 
tricacies of federal maneuvers in 
money matters, here they are 
The Bureau of the Budget ap- 
proved $15,993,000 in March. The 
House Appropriations Committee 
$10 million in 
June. Ten days later, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee те- 
quested restoration of $4 million. 
And on July 1, after a 
Senate conference, the 
won: it was $10 million. 

Of this, $4,800,000 was allocated 
for actual construction of the pa- 


for 
USIA 


propriations 


single 


cut this sum to 


House- 
House 


vilion and exhibits, and for land- 
scaping. The rest—which is to be 
spent in blocked yen—is to cover 
maintenance, operation, insurance, 
travel, and housing for the staff. 


But the budget cut isn't the 
saddest part of the story. After 
all, mediocrities can be created 


with more: the New York World's 
Fair U.S. pavilion cost $12 million 
and the USSR pavilion for Osaka 
—below—will be built with a $20- 
million appropriation, And as Ada 
Louise Huxtable, The New York 
Times architecture critic, has 
pointed out, ^It is hard to protest, 
the cut with passionate conviction 


when cuts are being made in all 
poverty and social programs . . .” 
The worst part is that the de- 
signers have spent a year working 
with no clue as to what the avail- 
able funds might be; that their 
design must now be scrapped; and 
that there isn't really enough time 
to come up with а new one. 
(Several other countries have al- 
ready bid for contractors.) 
Another fact to ponder is Con- 
gress’ total outlay of $17 million 
for the New York World's Fair 
of 1964—apparently.to polish the 
U.S. image at home. 
The team is now working fever- 
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which 
might be for a smaller air struc- 


ishly on a new design, 
ture, or one in plasties or even of 
Fuller 


this 


paper details are to be 


month. 


EBFRONTIERS 


GOING FOR BROKE 


HUD is spending $49 million— 
nearly half of its current research 
budget—on big, far-flung, 
experimental “in-eity low-cost 
housing project. Ка 


released 


one 


г Engineers, 


a division of Kaiser Industries 
Corp. has been selected to carry 
it out, with Building Systems 


Development Inc. 

Under the contract, Kaiser Engi- 
neers will recommend the specific 
housing experiments to be con- 
and in whieh 
they will be developed; and Ezra 
Ehrenkrantz, president of BSDI, 
will direct the experiments, “The 
program," HUD, “will be 
carried out only in those 
that indicate a willingness to build 
volume of housing for 
lower-income families, using flex- 
ible and innovative methods sug- 
gested by the contractors," And 
only in model cities areas. 

This is the second phase of the 
project. The first, completed in 
June, was conducted by three 
teams (including Kaiser-BSDI) 
selected from among 19 firms that 
submitted bids for the new HUD 
program in April. Proposals from 
the three teams contained criteria 
for selecting the cities; identifica- 
tion of new techniques and sy: 
tems to be used; descriptions of 
needs and constraints; and 
suggestions of cities to be chosen, 

Kaiser has prepared a report, 
soon to be released, making its 
recommendations to HUD. After 
HUD makes the final selection of 
the-cities, Kaiser and BSDI will 
begin detailed planning for new 
construction and rehabilitation to 
be carried out by local sponsors in 
each of the selected sites, using а 
variety of HUD-assisted programs. 


ducted the cities 


said 
cities 


а large 


local 


TENANT POWER 


Negro management of slum build- 
ings, a demand increasingly made 
by black-power advocates, has be- 
come a reality for a group of 
ghetto residents in Detroit: the 
United Tenants for Collective 
Management. 

The group, directed by Fred 
Lyles Jr. was initially a tenants' 
union, formed a year ago for the 
purpose of organizing a rent strike 
against one of the city's biggest 


a 


landlords, Goodman Bros. & Co. 

The strike bore fruit, and Good- 
man decided to turn over manage- 
ment of 17 buildings to the ten- 
ants’ union. (The strike has also 
taken its toll: Fred Lyles was 
seriously wounded a few weeks ago 
by a still-unidentified sniper. He is 
still in the hospital and his full re- 
covery is not assured.) 

Under the contract, the United 
Tenants has full power to man- 
age the buildings, collect rents, 
evict tenants, pay expenses, and 
make improvements or repairs. 

The Goodman group will receive 
25 per cent of the net income and 
75 per cent will be used by the 
Lyles group for maintenance and 
repairs. The income split is made 
after deducting operating, man- 
agerial, supervisory, and supply 
costs, mortgage, insurance, taxes, 
and all costs resulting from the 
breakdown of a major item such as 
а boiler. 


United Tenants has a second 
option to buy eight of the 17 
buildings, which it would like 
to turn into cooperative units. A 
first option on all 17 buildings was 
given by Goodman to the Housing 
Federation of Michigan (a state 
agency set up about a year ago to 
assist in housing rehabilitation), 
with the understanding that Uni- 
ted Tenants gets second option. 

The state agency is now negoti- 
ating with the FHA for an insured 
loan under the Federal 221d3 поп- 
profit housing program, naming 
United Tenants as potential spon- 
sor of the nonprofit corporation. 

If the HFM is successful, United 
Tenants will purchase and rehabili- 
tate the buildings. Membership in 
the cooperative could then be pur- 
chased with $200 down payments 
and monthly payments of between 
$80 und $100. Tenants on public as- 
sistance could apply for welfare 
grants or other rent supplement 
programs, to assist them. 
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CONSERVATION 


STORM OVER STORM KING 


The recent recommendation to 
permit construction of Consoli- 
dated Edison's power plant at 
Storm King Mountain on the 
Hudson River augurs another set- 
back in the fight to save our scenic 
and natural resources. The recom- 
mendation was made by Ewing C. 
Simpson, hearing examiner for the 
Federal Power Commission. 

When Con Ed announced its 
plans in 1963 for a $184-million, 
pumped-storage hydroelectric gen- 
erating plant on the flanks of the 
mountain, the Scenic Hudson 
Preservation Conference was 
formed to fight the project. Not 
only would the plant desecrate one 
of the most beautiful areas in the 
state, said the organization, but the 
side effects would endanger the 
ecological balance of the river and 
the adjoining land. 

The conservationists won a ma- 
jor victory in December 1965, 


-when their successful court suit 


caused Con Ed's license to be set 
aside and a new hearing to be held. 

Independently of the court ac- 
tion, Con Ed proposed to move 
the plant underground and to land- 
scape the area. 

But putting the plant under- 
ground answered only a small part 
of the Seenic Hudson's objections. 
Below are some of the others, 
which in examiner Simpson's opin- 
ion are unfounded: 

* Water seepage from Con Ed's 
proposed reservoir would contain 
saline and polluted Hudson River 
water that would contaminate ex- 
isting groundwater. 

@ The screen Con Ed proposes to 
use (which it claims is the best 
available) would not suffice to pre- 
vent major destruction of the 
river's fish and fish eggs. 

* The dams and dikes of the 240- 


acre reservoir (left) would blemish 
the terrain of the Highlands (Con 
Ed has answered with an offer of 
a scenic overlook). 

Scenic Hudson has proposed 
an alternative plan (declared by 
Simpson as not feasible)—a nuclear 
plant with five gas turbine units, 
with the latter to be installed in 
New York City. This plan would 
work as efficiently but, would re- 
move the harmful side effects of 
Con Ed's proposed plant, they say. 

They also claim that it would 
be cheaper for two reasons (Con 
Ed disputes this) : 

е By eliminating the need for a 
reservoir and dams, the reduced 
complex could be installed on land 
Con Ed already owns. 

е It would not require the 20-mile 
overhead transmission lines, an ad- 
ditional cost, which independent 
experts have estimated at between 
$60 and $90 million. 

And an added advantage of the 
alternate plant is that it would 
decentralize power distribution, 
thus eliminating one of the factors 
responsible for the 1965 blackout. 

Simpson’s recommendation is 
subject to approval or modification 
by the five-man Federal Power 
Commission. The Hudson River 
Scenie Conference is still hopeful. 


UPS & DOWNS 


APPLIED ARCHAEOLOGY 


The threatened construction of 
а highrise office tower in down- 
town St. Louis, which would block 
the view to the Gateway Arch, has 
engendered a pretty farfetched 
counterproposal. 

Local businessmen, educators, 
and civic groups propose, instead, 


а reconstruetion of the Revolu- 
tionary War fort of San Carlos— 
with its stone tower, barracks, 
palisades, and Spanish sentries 
(foreground in bottom photo). 
The fort, or the skyseraper (for 
Equitable Life) would grace a 
present parking lot near the Old 
Courthouse, just east, of Ше Span- 
ish Pavilion (a transplant from 
the 1964 New York World's Fair). 
The site, the Fort San Carlos 
Committee maintains, has historic 
value, because near it stood the 
fort of the early French settlement. 
Atop the fort's tower, in March 
1804, the American flag was first 
raised over the land of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, signifying the trans- 
fer of Upper Louisiana from 
France. (a.ceremony the commit- 
tee wants to see reenacted daily.) 
Also proposed is an underground 
museum, beneath the fortress, 
which would display *a panorama 
of St. Louis' progress, culture, com- 
merce, spiritual, physical, and 
managerial development." Not 
only would the project be *& kind 
of living history,” says the com- 
mittee, but the local economy 
would be vastly stimulated by the 
tourist trade attracted to it. 


A PORT COMES HOME 


Back in 1863, San Francisco’s 
port was so corrupt and misman- 
aged that the state took it over— 
making it the only port in Cali- 
fornia not local owned. Last 
month, thanks to a yeoman effort 
led by the city's dynamic mayor, 
Joseph L. Alioto, the state legis- 
lature agreed to give it back. 
The city had long since purged 
itself, after all, and it was willing 
to take over the $50.5 million in- 
debtedness of the state-owned 
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Port Authority of San Francisco 
More important, the port’s busi- 
ness has been declining in recent 
years and the city thinks it is 
better able to bring it back to life 
To get the port back, Alioto 
conducted a vigorous campaign to 
drum up interest in the state 
legislature. He rallied support 
from the city's business, labor, and 
civic leaders, and he got the back- 
ing of the San Francisco Planning 
and Urban Renewal Association. 
an influential citizens organization 
which produced a detailed report 
on why the port would be better 
off in San Francisco's hands. 
Nearly every mayor since 1898 
has made a gesture to get the port 
back, but Alioto's frontal attack 
finally paid off. The legislature did 
not strike an easy bargain, how- 
ever. Before the port can become 
San Francisco's property, the city 
must submit the transfer agree- 
ment to the voters on November 
5 for their approval; issue bonds 
worth $50 million within ten 
years, for improvements along the 
12-mile waterfront; and float an- 
other $50 million in general im- 
provements bonds 15 years later 
If it fails to comply with these 
stipulations the port will revert 
back to the state. In which 
it may take another 105 yea 
and another Alioto, to get it buck 


LARGER THAN LIFE 


Last month, LM. Pei's hand- 
some apartment towers for New 
York University got something 
else to look at besides each other: 
а 36-ft.-high reproduction (right) 
of a 2 
ture by Pablo Picasso, 

The deeply etched “Bust of Syl- 
vette" was executed on site by 
Norwegian Artist Carl Nesjar, and 
made possible through the gener- 
ous gift of Mr. and Mrs. Allan 
Emil (Dec. '67 issue). 

Nesjar, who has collaborated 
with Picasso on over а dozen simi- 
lar projects, used a concrete pour- 
ing technique developed in Nor- 
way. An aggregate of black basalt 
pebbles was packed tightly inside 
the wooden form. A liquid ce- 
ment grout was then injected into 
the form, and distributed evenly 
inside it. When the mixture hard- 
ened, the form was stripped off to 
reveal the smooth surfaced con- 
crete sculpture. The lines or varia- 
tions of surface, to match those of 
the origmal, were reproduced by 


-ft-high sheetmetal sculp- 


(continued on page 91) 
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CITIES 


The Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1968 sets 
out to provide "a decent 
home" for all—well, almost 
all—within ten years; but 
our cities' other critical prob- 
lems will have to wait 


"Today we are going to put 
on the books of American law 
what I genuinely believe is the 
most farsighted, the most com- 
prehensive, the most massive 
housing program in all Ameriean 
history." So said the President, 
standing in front of the brand- 
new HUD Building, on July 31. 

This time he was not talking 
Texan: the $5.3-billion Housing 
and Urban Development Aet of 
1968 provides for an unprece- 
dented 1.7 million units of new 
or rehabilitated housing for 
lower-income families in the 
next three years—as the first in- 
stallment of a ten-year program 
to replace all of the nation's six 
million substandard units. 

This feature alone justifies all 
the adjeetives Johnson has lav- 
ished on the act—but it is not, 
as his words seem to imply, a 
total solution to our nation’s 
housing problem. Neither is it 
an answer to our national urban 
crisis. The “urban development” 
sections of the act are almost 
completely devoid of new ideas, 
and their scale, by comparison 
with the enormity of our cities’ 
problems, is pitifully small. 

Still, the act represents a con- 
siderable breakthrough in the 
housing field. It combines in one 
package more new, fresh (and 
untried) housing devices than 
have appeared in all the previ- 
ous housing acts since 1949, 
when Congress first promised 
“a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every 
American family.” 

The largest, and most novel, 


YES 
NO 


of these devices are two new 
programs designed (1) to give 
lower-income families a piece of 
the same action—homeownership 
—that the middle elass has en- 
joyed since World War II and 
(2) to produce a vastly increased 
supply of new or rehabilitated 
rental units for lower-income 
families. If the two programs 
live up to their intentions (and 
if Congress reverses its habit of 
allocating far less money than it 
promises), they will produce a 
grand total of 1.2 million units 
in three years—500,000 for 
homeowners, 700,000 for renters. 

The two new programs are al- 
most identical in substance: both 
employ the tried-and-true meth- 
od of federal subsidies on mort- 
gage interest rates. But they 
break new ground by extending 
the subsidies to private lenders 
for financing projects developed 
by private builders (thus un- 
leashing vast new sources of 
money and construction know- 
how), and by increasing the sub- 
sidy to all but 1 per cent of the 
interest (thereby benefiting fam- 
ilies of much smaller means). 

The homeownership program 
covers new and rehabilitated 
houses, condominium units, and 
memberships in cooperatives — 
plus a small number of existing 
houses. Under a decreasing 
schedule aimed at launching the 
program quickly, existing hous- 
ing can be used for 25 per cent 
of the program's funds in fiseal 
1969, 15 per cent in fiscal 1970, 
and 10 per cent in fiscal 1971. 
Here's how the homeownership 
program works, using a hypo- 
thetieal ease: 

A family of four earning $4,- 
800 a year buys a $14,000 house 
on а 35-year, 634 per cent, mort- 
gage with a 15 per cent, premium 
for mortgage insurance. 

First the family deduets a 
$300 allowanee for each of its 


two minor children, giving it an 
“adjusted” income of $4,200. 
Then the family takes 20 per 
cent of its adjusted income as 
the amount it is required to pay 
on the mortgage (including prin- 
eipal, interest, taxes, insurance, 
and the mortgage insurance 
premium): $840 a year, or $70 
a month. 

But, since the total required 
monthly mortgage payment is 
$116.52, and the family pays 
only 870, HUD pays the balance 
($46.52), directly to the lender. 

The family also must make a 
down payment of at least $200. 

The scheme’s built-in flexibility 
gives HUD the freedom to ac- 
commodate almost any family 
situation, HUD subsidizes only 
that part of the mortgage 
payment which, if borne by the 
family, would force it to spend 
more than 20 per cent of its 
income for shelter. Thus if the 
same $14,000 house were bought 
by a family earning an adjusted 
$6,000, for example, that family 
would put up $100 of the 
monthly payment. (It also could 
buy a more expensive house, and 
receive a larger subsidy. 

If the homeowner's ineome 
rises, he will have to start рау- 
ing a larger share of the mort- 
gage. HUD will recertify the 
family's income every two years, 
and make appropriate adjust- 
ments. The hope is that many 
families will eventually be able 
to take on the whole payment. 

But the program's flexibility 
has its limits—at both ends of 
the scale, At the bottom end, it 
will accommodate families earn- 
ing about $3,000 a year — thus 
excluding most of the nation’s 
5.3 million families whose in- 
comes are below the “poverty 
level" of $3,300. Even a family 
earning $3,000 does not qualify 
for a $12,000 house under the 
formula, beeause the maximum 
HUD subsidy would not quite 
make up the differenee between 
20 per cent of the family's in- 
come and the required mortgage 
payments. Theoretieally, how- 
ever, а $3,000 family ean pur- 
chase a house eosting just under 
$12,000—if it ean find one. 

At the wpper end of the seale, 
the limitations get a little more 
complicated. Basically, to qual- 
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ify for the program, a family's 
ineome eannot be more than 35 
per cent higher than the local 
ceiling for families in publie 
housing (which varies widely 
from area to area); and mort- 
gages subsidized under the pro- 
gram cannot exceed $15,000. 
But there are exceptions: 
е Twenty per cent of the pro- 
gram’s funds ean be used by 
HUD to aid more affluent, fami- 
lies, as long as their incomes 
don't exeeed 90 per cent of the 
ceiling for the federal 221d3 
middle-ineome housing program 
(whieh also varies widely). 
These families will have to make 
а down payment of at least 3 
per eent of the acquisition cost. 
е And, in high-cost areas, or for 
families having more than five 
children in normal areas, the 
$15,000 maximum mortgage can 
be increased to $17,500; and 
these large families ean buy 
houses priced as high as $20,000 
in high-eost areas. 


More room at the top 
Generally speaking, the pro- 
gram will aid families in the 
$3,000 to $8,000 income eate- 
gory. But, for a while at least, 
those near the top of this range 
are likely to benefit the most. 
One reason is that their incomes 
are usually more stable, making 
them better eredit risks. Another, 
more important, reason is that 
most of the housing produced in 
the program's initial stages will 
be priced above the reach of 
most lower-income families. 
The first of these problems is 
somewhat alleviated by a “spe- 
cial mortgage insurance assist- 
ance” scheme contained in the 
act. It permits HUD to bend 
FHA’s regulations that deny 
mortgage insurance to those 
whose eredit ratings leave some- 
thing to be desired. If, after an 
investigation, HUD decides that 
such a family’s record meets the 
spirit, if not the letter, of 
FHA’s standards, it can waive 
the rules. For these special cases, 
HUD also ean raise the family's 
share of the mortgage payments 
to 25 per cent of its income. 
There is one eatch, however: 
at the most, FHA can insure 
only 8200 million worth of 
mortgages for high-risk families. 
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Assuming a conservative average 
of $12,000 per mortgage, the 
speeial-assistanee fund would 
benefit fewer than 17,000 of 
these families. 

The second problem—produc- 
ing low-cost housing for families 
near the bottom of the pro- 
gram’s income scale — is also 
acknowledged in the act, but 
neither of its two approaches is 
likely to produce immediate 
results, The more promising of 
them is designed to encourage 
new housing technologies and 
their testing on a large scale. 
It permits HUD to accept plans 
for large-scale experimental 
housing projects put forth by 
publie or private organizations 
that are capable of carrying 
them out. HUD will evaluate all 
the submitted plans, pick five 
that it considers most promising, 
and order them built—either on 
surplus federal land, or in areas 
where building regulations per- 
mit experimental housing. 

Five such projeets will not, of 
course, produce a significant 
stock of low-cost housing, but 
they might lead to new, tested 
technologies that сап be applied 
on a national scale. The act re- 
quires HUD to submit a report 
(“at the earliest practicable 
date") recommending legislation 
that wil produce this result, 

The second approach sets пр 
a new 21-member National Ad- 
visory Commission on Low-In- 
come Housing to flnd new ways 
of producing decent housing 
for the poor. It will conduct a 
comprehensive study of the 
problem, including an evaluation 
of existing housing programs, 
and make a final report to the 
President by July 1, 1970. 

There is also the problem of 
producing enough houses — at 
any priee—to fulfill the unprec- 
edented quota established by 
Congress. The act contains a 
number of provisions designed 
to boost both the quantity and 
the quality of housing built 
under the program: 

* A federally chartered, non- 
profit National Homeownership 
Foundation to encourage greater 
participation by local, private, 
and publie organizations. It will 
offer technical, educational, and 
limited financial assistance to 


builders and other groups. 
е Transfer of the secondary 
market functions of the Federal 
National Mortgage Assoeiation 
(Fanny May) to a private 
ageney, and eontinuation of its 
special assistance programs 
under a new federal ageney, the 
Government National Mortgage 
Assoeiation (Ginny May). 
* The sale of Ginny May-guar- 
anteed securities by savings and 
loan associations and banks to 
raise new investment funds for 
the mortgage market. 
* Relaxation of mortgage insur- 
ance requirements for housing 
and other facilities in declining 
urban neighborhoods. 
е Interest-free loans to cover 
preconstruction expenses of non- 
profit housing sponsors. 
е The recognition that “improved 
architectural standards . . . re- 
quire high priority if federal aid 
is to make its full community- 
wide contribution toward im- 
proving our urban environment," 
and the stipulation that “em- 
phasis should be given to en- 
eouraging good design as ап es- 
sential component” of housing. 

Virtually all the strengths and 
weaknesses of the homeowner- 
ship program have their eounter- 
parts in the rental program. 
Both are based on a flexible 
formula of interest subsidies; 
both affeet families in roughly 
the same $3,000 to $8,000 income 
range, with the cards stacked in 
favor of those near the top 
limit; and both depend on the 
partieipation of private enter- 
prise to meet their goals. The 
rental program is different in 
only three important details: 
* То avoid complex federal book- 
keeping, HUD pays a fixed sub- 
sidy on eaeh projeet, and the 
owner periodieally turns back any 
amount that exeeeds the pro- 
gram's limits. 
* The new or rehabilitated rental 
housing must be in multifamily 
projeets of at least five units. 
* Twenty per cent of the tenants 
can be low-ineome families and 
receive rent supplements so that 
they ean afford the rents. 
* And tenants are required to 
pay 25 per cent of their adjusted 
incomes for rent. 

The two new programs are 
not only the most far-reaching 


housing schemes ever put on the 
books, they are also the most 
expensive. Congress has autho- 
rized (though not appropriated) 
$300 million for each of the 
programs over the next three 
years — but that's only the 
beginning. The cost to the gov- 
ernment over the life of the 
mortgages insured during the 
first three-year stage alone will 
eventually reach an estimated 
$50 billion. Beyond that, if 
Congress comes through on its 
stated promise of six million 
units within the next ten years, 
the ultimate eost eould exeeed 
$200 billion. 

This is а big order, but not 
big enough to solve the housing 
problems of the nation's poorest 
families. Their special needs are 
not entirely ignored in the act: 
it does provide for 425,000 new 
publie housing units and 155,000 
new rent-supplement units over 
ihe next three years. But even 
though both figures represent 
substantial inereases over previ- 
ous levels, they don't come close 
to accommodating the vast ma- 
jority of the 5.3 million impov- 
erished families who are left out 
of the new homeownership and 
rental programs. 

Taken as a whole, the 1968 
housing package is something of 
a contradietion. It purports to 
be the beginning of a ten-year 
program to replace six million 
units of dilapidated housing, yet 
it exeludes most of the families 
who now live in these units. 
Presumably, Congress expects 
some of these families to move 
into decent housing vacated by 
families that qualify for the 
new programs, But, as the 
results of our middle-class hous- 
ing programs have shown, the 
trickle-down process works far 
better in theory than in practice. 


Decent homes for whom? 


Obviously, new programs to 
meet the needs of the rock-bot- 
tom poor (such as housing 
allowances, guaranteed incomes, 
and the like) will have to be 
included in the package—and 
soon. Otherwise, in ten years 
Congress will diseover that it 
has produced six million “decent 
homes and suitable living envi- 
ronments” for people who are 


not allowed to oceupy them. 

Moreover, the housi prob- 
lem eannot be solved simply by 
building more hoc 
imextrieable part of the s 
eeonomie, and environmenta 
of our cities. The 1 
hardly even acknowled 
fact. For the most part 
"urban development" sections 
are either stale or underfunde 
(or both). It contains only four 
new urban pr worthy of 
being ealled innovative: 
е A New Communities Act under 
which HUD arantees bonds, 
debentures, notes, and other ob- 
ligations of pı 
of new towns. The 
eannot exceed 850 million 
any single new town, and HUD 
total guarantees for the pr 
are limited to 0 million. 
* A change in Ше urban re- 
newal process permitting plan- 
ning and exeeution to proceed 
segment by segment, rather than 
waiting until an entire urban 
renewal plan is approved 
* A federal-private insurance 
program for slums 
areas, under wh ance 
companies and the s put up 
most of the money, with HUD 
providing reinsuranee against 
their losses. 
е Federal flood insurance for 
lower-prieed homes and small 
business properties. Losses are 
absorbed by insurance company 
pools, with federal bs 
the firms share 
premiums in goo 

ide from these provisions, 

the aet merely extends and en- 
larges isting urban pre 


for 

; increased home-im- 

provement loans (from $3,500 
to $5,000 each) and rehabilita- 
tion s (from $1,500 to 
sion of mass 


said it “ean be a Magna Carta 
to liberate our cities, 

desperate g 

or a Marshall Plan, or whatevi 
one chooses to eall a program 
that m, 


plexity the urban erisis, but 


act is not it. 
—JA BAILEY. 
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One of the most effeetive exhibits 
at this year's Triennale in Milan 
was the show staged by the Aus- 
trian architect Hans Hollein. 
Named the “Austriennale,” Hol- 
lein’s exhibit was the official соп- 
tribution made by his country’s 
government.* 

The theme established by this 
year's Triennale was “The Great 
Number," a rather obseure way 
of saying "Population Explo- 


sion." In any event, the numer- 
ous official and unofficial ex- 
hibits all dealt with problems 
that have arisen as a result of 
the galloping inerease in рорп- 
lation, with possible solutions to 
these problems, or with physieal 
phenomena charaeteristie of а 
mass soeiety. 

Hollein deseribes his exhibit 
as follows: “А easual glance re- 
veals a series of identical pre- 
cision-made aluminum doors... 
the identical doors open into 
parallel corridors [see plan, next 
page] that provide a variety of 
experiences—demonstrating as- 
pects and phenomena of “The 
Great Number’ either as direct 
statements in a physical way, or 
through psychological situations 
and associations. 

“The visitors may pass through 
a shiny supermarket and end up 
in an area of garbage and waste. 
He may enjoy the refreshing 
eoolness of the Austrian Alps 
and pass through a snowstorm. 


[Snow—an Austrian mass pro- 
duct.] He may experience a раг- 
Пешат sensation in a 20-ft.-high 
and 20-ft.-long eorridor erammed 
on both sides, from top to bot- 
tom, with files on shelves. . . 
He physically experiences the 
population inerease by passing 


*The U.S. Government was either too 
stingy or too philistine (or both) to 
send an official exhibit to this remark- 
able international fair. The Austrian 
exhibit by Hollein, incidentally, cost 
less than $40,000 in all. 


Left: some of the precision-made 
aluminum doors that lead into cor- 
ridors which provide a variety of 
physical and psychological experi- 
ences. Right: some corridors afford 
occasional glimpses of people pass- 
ing through other, parallel passages. 
Bottom right: lady visitor squeezed 
by population curve. 
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through a eorridor that edges in 
on him in a eurve eorresponding 
to that of the incre: between 
nd 2,000 л... He experi- 
s isolation and individuali- 
ion—as well as the effect of 
erowding—as he has to squeeze 
through a corridor lined with 
‘crowds’. . . He is frustrated in 
front of а door covered with 
door handles only one of which 
will open the latch. . . And, final- 
ly, he may confront his own self 
—in a mirror." 

Some of this may suggest a 
highly refined psyehologieal tor- 
ture ehamber; but the effeet i& 
aetually great fun: with 
d some tions, and a 

deal of imagination, Hol- 
ed many of the 


tunities, of a m 3 

The doors and corridors take 
up most of the exhibit, but there 
is also a display of Austrian 
products, and a two-color injee- 
tion-molding machine which 
turns out a pair of Hollein-de- 
signed sunglasses every 15 зес- 
onds, for the visitors to wear and 
take along. At this year's Inter- 
national Design Conference in 
Aspen, Hollein said that, to him, 
architecture was “ever 
especially commun 
explains that these strikingly 
handsome and distinctive sun- 
glasses become a communications 
medium which extends the ex- 
hibition into the city as a whole 
—and to wherever people go 
around wearing them. Another 
xtension of the exhibit is a 
beautiful, Hollein-designed bro- 
chure which contains, among 
other things, a perforated and 
gummed sheet of *Austriennale" 
stickers for affixing to letters, 
walls or lamp p .. “Th 
hibition is precise but improvised 

well,” Hollein explains, “Tt is 
Kafkaesque and Freudian. It 
ambivalent, contradictory as is 
life. In this way, the exhibition 
is Austrian.” 


Left: door with many handles, only 
one of which works; and passage 
through files on steel shelving. Right: 
plan of exhibit, details of doors, in- 
jection-molding machine, and distinc- 
tive,  Hollein-designed sunglasses 
manufactured by the machine. 
PHOTOGRAPH Hubmann, except 
center, page 41, Rotophoto. 
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` NEW DIMENSION IN URBAN RENEWAL 


The streets and shops of the 
city will be part of the vast 
structure proposed for the 
Tufts-New England Medical 
Center, which will eventually 
span several acres of Bos- 
ton's South Cove area. 


For the first time in any U.S. 
renewal project, funetions over a 
large area will be separated into 
horizontal layers, rather than 
"parcels" outlincd on a map. 
The aetivities of a dense urban 
neighborhood will go on at 
ground level while medical treat- 
ment, teaching, and research take 
place above. 

The design for this multipur- 
pose urban strueture—shown in 
detail on the following pages—is 
the work of The Architeets Col- 
laborative in close association 
with the medical center’s own 
planning office. Construction is 
to begin this fall, after a seven- 
year proeess that has yielded 
reams of research data and eon- 
sumed countless hours in negoti- 
ntions. 

The elient institution is а fed- 
eration of three long-established 
hospitals with the Tufts Univer- 
sity Schools of Medicine and 
Dental Medieine. These institu- 
tions had been working together 
in the South Cove for decades; 
it was only when they faced 
eritical questions of survival and 
expansion in the early 1960s that 
they centralized their administra- 
tion and planning. 

The physieal planning effort 
began back in 1961, when Her- 
mann Field was eommissioned to 
make a three-month study of al- 
ternatives: whether to rebuild in 
the old loeation or seek а roomier 
site outside the city. Field con- 
eluded that abandoning the exist- 
ing plant would be economically 
difficult and would block emerg- 
ing programs of community 
health eare. Besides, recent high- 
way construction had made the 
South Cove uniquely accessible 
from all parts of New England. 

But, Field warned, in order 
to build rationally and maintain 
its professional eminence, the 
medical center would have to base 
its expansion plans on thorough 
research into long-range needs, 
rather than on the accidents of 


available funds or internal poli- 
ties, At the same time, the center 
would have to beeome involved 
in renewal of the South Cove. 

“Very commonly," Field ob- 
served, “the hospital is in the 
ambivalent position of treating 
the community’s sick while acting 
as if the community itself did not 
exist.” The possible consequences 
of such an attitude were later 
demonstrated in the Newark riots 
of 1967, set off mainly by unwise 
plans for a medical center, 

Field made it plain that the 
kinds of planning research and 
community action he had in mind 
could not be done “episodieally” 
by “one-shot consultants.” Only 
a permanent, in-house profes- 
sional staff could reconcile the 
competing needs of the center's 
component institutions and main- 
tain constructive contact with 
government ageneies. 

To start with, he proposed a 
three-year planning program with 
& budget of $50,000 per year, 
half of which could be met with 
foundation grants. At that time, 
the eventual seope of the plan- 
ning effort could not have been 
imagined; last year, Field headed 
а professional staff of 28, with 
an annual budget of $400,000. 

The first, indispensable step to- 
ward intelligent planning and 
neighborhood improvement was 
establishment of an urban renewal 
program for the South Cove. Up 
to then, the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority had not placed a 
high priority on the area, which 
was not yet eritieally blighted. 
BRA was aware, however, that 
the South Cove was strategically 
located and that no large-scale 
rebuilding could take place there 
without government intervention. 

The medical center planning 
office was ready to cooperate in 
collecting data for a federal re- 
newal application. It could also 
offer the city, indirectly, more 
than $2 million in federal re- 
newal credits, based on the cen- 
ter's recent land acquisitions in 
the area (under the terms of See- 
tion 112, Housing Act of 1962). 
The BRA drew up a renewal 
program—approved by Washing- 
ton in 1964—which ineluded firm 
assurances to local residents that 
the medieal center would not ex- 
pand at their expense. 


The single, multipurpose structure of 
the medical center (top right) will re- 
place a patchwork of parking lots and 
buildings (bottom right) in Boston's 
South Cove. An aerial photo of down- 
town Boston (inside fold) shows the 
extent of the medical center (solid 
outline) and the renewal area (broken 
outline). Renewal will permit large- 
scale development in keeping with 
the area's strategic location (below). 
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The medical center scheme 
is part of a larger 
design for the South Cove 


The renewal plan for the South Cove 
(top, opposite) calls for drastic re- 
visions in street layout, but little 
change in overall land use. Most of 
the area will remain residential, with. 
new middle-income apartments to the 
south and rehabilitated row houses to 
the east and in Bay Village. The med- 
ical center's 12.9-acre tract (bottom, 
opposite) will be only 2.9 acres larger 
than its present holdings, but vastly 
superior in layout and accessibility. 
The sequence of construction (left) is 
tied to demolition of the elevated 
transit line and the theaters. In stage 
1, the medical center will retain all 
usable existing buildings; a few will 
be removed in stage 2; in the possi- 
ble third stage, all existing facilities 
would be replaced. 
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The Boston Redevelopment Au- | 
thority and the medieal center 
planning office agreed on the | 
South Cove's needs: Ше erazy- 
quilt street pattern had to be re- 
shaped; the elevated transit line 
through the area had to be re- 
plaeed by a subway—with a 
South Cove station. 

Another major goal that the 
BRA could not ignore was in- 
ereasing the area's tax base. A 
city in which 40 per cent of all 
land was already tax-exempt 
could not afford to give up po- 
tential revenue from this strate- 
gie downtown neighborhood. 

Despite expansion of institu- 
tions (the Don Boseo technieal 
high school as well as the medi- 
eal eenter), the BRA plan is ex- 
peeted to double tax eolleetions 
from the South Cove. One reason 
is that fully 40 per eent of the 
area is now given over to publie 
streets, Another reason is that 
the plan adds only 2.9 acres— 
plus 0.6 acre of air-rights space 
—to the ten aeres the medical 
center already held, and requires 
that part of the complex be de- 
voted to taxable commereial uses. 

Quite aside from their tax po- 
tential, these commercial facilities 
will be valuable in keeping the 
medical center from becoming a 
“dead spot” in the neighborhood. 
The two existing theaters at one 
corner of the medical center pre- 
einet—both already owned by the 
eenter—were considered vital 
parts of the downtown entertain- 
ment district; the renewal plan 
requires that they remain in use 
until 1980 and that efforts be 
made to replace one of them (a 
legitimate theater) within the 
medical complex. 

With the BRA's encourage- 
ment, other developments in the 
South Cove will follow the pat- 
tern of mixed use established by 
the medical center. Plans for the 
Don Boseo school (by Halasz & 
Halasz) include public plazas at 
street level above underground 
parking and athletic facilities. A 
publie school project, for which 
the medical center planning of- 
fice is carrying out preliminary | 
studies, will include offices for | 
medical center health programs | 
and other community services, | 
and apartment bloeks will rise | 
from its rooftop playground. 


Onee the urban renewal plan was 
approved, the architects were 
brought into the design process. 
After a painstaking selection 
procedure, The Architeets Col- 
laborative was ehosen in 1965. 

With the medical center plan- 
ning office, TAC developed the 
overall concept of continuous 
layers of activity covering most 
of the 13-aere site. The scheme 
was based in large part on a 
study of pediatrie planning eom- 
pleted in 1965 under a federal 
grant to the center’s planning 
offiee.* This study showed that 
patient-care spaces extending 
horizontally over several acres 
have distinet advantages over the 
more common nursing tower 
scheme. While the tower divides 
patient-care space into one or 
more separate floors of fixed size 
for each medical specialty, the 
horizontal scheme allows for flex- 
ible assignment of space and en- 
courages informal contact among 
specialties (a special advantage 
for a teaching hospital). The 
large nursing floors can be linked 
vertically to treatment floors, 
and both can be expanded at the 
same time in small increments, 

The whole concept of hori- 
zontal layers depended on ap- 
proval of air-rights construction 
over Washington Street by Bos- 
ton’s virtually autonomous Pub- 
lie Improvements Commission. 
Without that approval, years of 
preliminary planning would 
have had to be serapped. 

The variety of functions in the 
many-layered complex—each of 
them subjeet to its own set of 
regulations—created a tangle of 
administrative problems. Govern- 
ment support for medical and 
dental schools, for instance, does 
not apply to hospitals—much 
less to shops or theaters. The 
eost of any portion of the com- 
plex eligible for grants could be 
established only by estimating its 
share of structural and mechani- 
cal systems, elevators, site work, 
ete. The sharing of land, strue- 
ture, and services may yield over- 
all economies, but it complicates 
governmental bookkeeping. 

* USPHS Grant HM00235, “Study for 
New Design Concept for a Children’s 
Hospital,” Marshall Kreidberg, M.D., 
principal investigator; Hermann Н. 
Field, АТА, co-principal investigator; 
Donald A. Kennedy, Ph.D., Delbert 


Highlands, M.Arch., and Elliot P, Roth- 
man, M.C.P., staff members. 
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The center’s functions are 
arranged in layers 
that vary widely in layout 


The lower levels of the medical cen- 
ter (plans, right) will be split by 
Washington Street, off of which will 
be entrances to lower lobby and ga- 
rages. The pedestrian level (level 1) 
is at the elevation of Tremont Street, 
one story higher. The partial second 
floor will be used mainly for storage 
and distribution, The third level, used 
for ambulant patient care, will be the 
first continuous layer of the structure. 
Above it will be three more floors 
devoted to medical care (section, op- 
posite), topped by linear penthouses 
housing materials handling systems 
and mechanical equipment. 
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People passing through the medical 
center, by car or on foot, will be 
more aware of its voids than its 
masses. Shop-lined arcades will con- 
verge on a central pedestrian court 
(left). An opening of equal size will 
let sunlight down onto Washington 
Street and the walkways along it (far 
left). Above the four layers of treat- 
ment facilities will be acres of open 
roof deck for patients and staff. Two 
portions will be enclosed to serve as 

dining and play rooms (upper left) 
SECTION A-A for pediatric patients. 


The pediatries hospital study, 
which helped to shape the overall 
design concept, also suggested a 
new way to arrange the patient's 
rooms. The traditional layout of 
rooms along corridors was aban- 
doned for a “cluster” layout 
(facing page), with nurses, ex- 
amination rooms, supplies, ete, 
located at the center, 

The nurse needs no corridor to 
get to the individual rooms, but 
enters directly from this central 
space. To link the clusters to- 
gether, there are two networks 
of eorridors—a primarily publie 
one for visitors and a more in- 
ternal one for staff and supplies. 

The design of the typical adult 
room has also been reconsidered. 
The principal new feature is a 
nurse’s work alcove at the en- 
trance to the room. This area has 
a supply cabinet (filled from 
outside the room) and a work 
counter, with a glass panel above 
it through which the nurse can 
observe her patients. 

One essential feature of the 
patient’s room, as confirmed by 
Ше pediatrie study, is а view to 
the outdoors. The loeation of the 
inpatient rooms on the top two 
floors of the center's main hori- 
zontal mass allowed for courts to 
penetrate these floors, giving 
every room a view of the sky. 

Children, the study showed, 
are not espeeially interested in 
broad views, but prefer short- 
range views that inelude other 
children; hence the small courts 
in the pediatric area, which offer 
elear views of other patients on 
the opposite side. The young pa- 
tients may also be able to see 
other children playing in the 
courts—perhaps under trans- 
parent roofs, 

Adults, on the other hand, 
seem to prefer a broader outlook 
and a sense of privacy, so courts 
in the adult areas are larger, 
with lines of sight between pa- 
tients on opposite sides deliber- 
ately baffled. Some of the pa- 
tient’s rooms on the perimeter of 
the complex will have limited 
views of the city; others will face 
courts that penetrate to pedes- 
trian or street level. For the more 
active patients, there will be roof 
decks just above the patient 
floors whieh will offer more ex- 
tensive outlooks. 
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The nursing floor plan 
is a mosaic of 
patient-care clusters 


Design of the patient-care floor is 
based on thorough reexamination of 
how a hospital works. The adult room 
(right) has a nurse's work area, a 
fully equipped bathroom, and identical 
closet and counter arrangements for 
each patient. Vertical fins next to the 
counters baffle views into the room 
without completely blocking the ра- 
tients’ view out. The typical adult 
care cluster (top, Opposite) can be 
combined with two other clusters 
(bottom of plan, Opposite) for night 
Supervision. The Pediatric area has 
smaller clusters (top of plan). 
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TREMONT STREET 


The many funetions of the сош- 
plex ealled for a wide variety of 
mechanical services, some of them 
quite complicated. A structural 
skeleton had to be devised that 
would leave passages for a great 
volume of pipes and duets—and 
fit the layout requirements of 
everything from garages to sur- 
gical suites. 

А struetural-mechanical sys- 
tem (right) has been designed to 
meet these intricate needs within 
a floor-to-floor height of 13 ft. 
It is this framework that makes 
it possible to combine so many 
diverse functions in one complex 
—and allows the complex to grow 
in stages and change internally 
to meet new demands. 

Now that the overall design is 
established, TAC is working out 
the fine points of the first inere- 
ment of Stage 1 construction, 
whieh is scheduled to get started 
this fall The timetable for the 
later stages will depend heavily 
on availability of federal funds. 

As more and more of the pro- 
ject proceeds into actual con- 
struction, the work of the medi- 
eal center planning office will 
shift gradually to broader re- 
search. Field hopes to conduct 
studies of the patient-care clus- 
ters in use, of mental health care 
as part of total community вегу- 
iee, and, eventually, of new health 
eare systems in relation to new 
environmental design strategies 
—a study of national scope. 

It may take 20 years, in any 
case, before the planning office 
overcomes the last hurdle, and 
the last piece of the medical 
center is put into place. At every 
stage along the way, the com- 
plex will become a more effective 
working part of the eity. 

—Joun Morris Dixon 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Tufts-New England Medical Center, 
Boston, Mass. Building design and 
master planning: The Architects Col- 
laborative, Inc. Principal in charge: 
Herbert K. Gallagher. Design team: 
Qazi Ahmed, Alice Coggins, Ralph 
Montgomery, Martin Sokoloff. 
Development and concept planning, 
programming and research: Tufts- 
New England Medical Center Planning 
Office. Director: Hermann H. Field. 
Planning team: Maria Rupp, Douglas 
Ogilvie, James Fadal, Richard Ruggiero. 
Engineers: LeMessurier Assocs., Inc. 
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The whole complex depends 
on a highly adaptable 
structural-mechanical grid 


The concrete structural system will 
accommodate all horizontal utility 
runs within the 3 ft. 3 in. depth be- 
tween the ceiling and the bottom of 
the floor structure (isometric, top). 
The key to the system is the 12-ft.- 
wide “distribution bay" (plan, above) 
at which the main beams will be in- 
terrupted. Ducts and pipes will reach 
the distribution bay at each floor 
through plumbing risers supplied 
from above (section, right). The me- 
chanical penthouses and their lower 
branches will form a three-dimen- 
sional diagram on the roof of the 
medical center (model photo). 


Airviews by Aerial Photos of New 
England. Model photos: pages 47, 
51, 57, Phokion Karas; pages 54, 55, 
John van Schalkwyk. 
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Ananalysis of why the 
profession is not utilizing 
computer technology; 
and a description 

of one new program in 
the advancing technology 


BY ERIC D. TEICHOL. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE COMPUTER 


There radox 


Is an interesting рг 


today in computer-aided building 


design. On the one hand, we are 
bombarded with magazine articles 
and conferences illustrating 


terie programs with computer 


graphics and telling us “we have 
arrived” at a stage where we can 
and should be using computers 
for design. 

On 
survey 
tute of 


Computer 


the other hand, a recent 
by the American Insti- 
of 


Architects,” 


Architects, “Surv 


Use by 


reveals that по firms are using 
computers during the subjeetive 


(“gray”) stage of a des 


"n proj 
ect, and where computers are be 
ing used (in large architeetural- 


nnd-engineering firms, for the 


most part), it is for routine 


“bookkeeping” chores. (This sur. 


AIA by 


vey, prepared for the 


the North Carolina Research 
Group, Ine, will be released 
hortly.) 

The paradox is heightened by 
our awareness that even in the 
present state of technology, 
whieh is advaneing rapidly but 
is still at an early stage, the 


profession could take far greater 


Mr. Teicholz is Director of Graphic 
Services for the Laboratory for Com- 
puter Graphics, Harvard Graduate 
School of Design. In 1966 he founded 
Design Systems, Inc., which provides 
computer graphics services to archi- 
tects; it is a profit-making corpora- 
tion that grew out of the nonprofit 
Center for Environmental Research in 
Boston. Mr. Teicholz is currently com 
pleting his M. Arch. at Harvard 
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advantage of computer tech 


nology than it eurrently does. 


This article analyzes the pre 


sent situation in computer-aided 


desi, the 


reasons for the pro 
fession's not taking advantage of 
computer technology, and the 
possible ways for bringing about 
a change in the designer's atti 
tude. The article also describes a 


new computer program dealing 


with the “gray” area of design. 


In my Jekyll and Hyde exis 


tenee—teaching and doing re 
search at Harvard's Laboratory 
for Computer Graphies, and 


running a small eonsulting firm 
—I 


not only 


am in a position to know 


what research is being 
conducted but also what types of 
programs the design profession 
would find useful. I am aware of 
many programs that eould be of 
to 


now used outside the university 


value desi, but are not 


The vanguard of research into 


new computer techniques is dev- 
eloping within the universities; 
only a few f are involved in 


computer-aide earch (SOM; 


Caudill, Rowlett & Scott; Perry, 
& Stewart, 
Yet at Harvard, MIT, Carnegie 
Mellon, Yale, and 


of Pennsylvania, 


Dean for instance) 
the Universi- 


ties 


Illinois, 


and Utah, to name only the most 


California rkeley), 


active, there is a fantastic breadth 


of eomputer-aided research into 
all aspects of the design process 
Most 


research conducted b 


“behavioral” people is 


called 


“blue-sky” re 


open-ended” or 


archer is not 


> re 


sure 
how his project is going to end 
At 


all this open-ended 


up when he starts out. pres- 


ent, almost 
research must be eondueted with 
in the university. Even the larg 
est design firms do not have the 
staff, 


are unwilling to allow 


funds for equipment and 
and clients 
architects the time and resources 
for research. It is true, however, 
that almost no architeets ask eli 
ents for the time and resources. 
And the 


means 


even if architects had 


to conduct computer re 


seareh, they would not have the 


people for it; the personnel do 
not now exist nor are they being 
trained in the design schools. 

I am not, in any way, advocat- 
ing that the designer beeome a 
“technocrat.” He must, however, 


learn to use computer technology 


in the same way he uses perspee 
tive drawings, thumbnail sketches, 
the other tools at his 


that the 


or of 


disposal. I am convinced 


will 


ehiteet never completely 
design a building with a com 
puter. There are too many other 
aspects playing a vital role in 


the design process. My 
fession on this 


the 
tect is unwilling to be explicit 


criticism 


of the design p 


seore, however, is arch 


about the tools has at his dis- 
ay do for hir 
that will 


When arci 


posal and what 


(for 


reasons be 


ana 


below) TES 


lyzed 


xplicit about how they de 


better 
le to evaluate which proce 
to 


researchers will be 


are adaptable computerized 


solutions and which 
Techr 
eted by 


architect 


are not. 


traditionally 
The 


20th-eentury 


logy 


neg the architeet. 


is, 


terms, a technologieal anachro 
nism. Yet if the architeet is to be 
the master builder, the overseer 
and interpreter, he must under 
stand and harmonize the human 
istic and technological facets of 
his environment—using 20th-cen 


tools 


tury 


Applications programs 


“Applications” programs (or 
“ritual” or “bookkeeping” pro 


grams) are those computer pro 


ams having definite mathemati 


cal solutions, Applications pro 
grams such as perspective draw 


ing (above) and engineering cal 
to 
the 


culations are usually easiest 


write 1 most efficient for 


computer to solve. Yet even most 


of the applications programs (al 


produced in the 


universities not being used 
by practicing architects 


One re 1 


for this is that the 


don’t much 


schools em 


phasis on training students in 


these aspects of an architect's 


actual work: working drawings, 


1d 
While this is not neces- 


cost accounting, врее writing, 


draftir 


sarily bad, it does contribute to 
the later lack of interest by 


teets in the computer pr this limitation, ICES T " ore eompreh« ' ctor 1 not readily 
grams written for these tasks rated package of progr: ri m the subjective as- | ulable to architec 
Мво holding baek the ise of | kr г ifaeturer w ects of design сап be developed I eurrently working with 
plie г z the de › [ t elop and « d u ed n Ecode a de m in Cam 
Sners innate distrust of апу suc с 1 eve ed eithe n schoo ige, on the formulation of a 
Lung technological. I meet as | s made | data bank of inform nn on low 
ch resistance inside | because of the recent | wic This | cost building ystems. We are 
ersity as I do out whe tention to « p aided ach | convineed that this data iust be 
I started : ractice n in the hroug МА report on computer 


id made 


I 


coded, kept up-to-date, s 


two venrs Umost | conferences, there is now а дей 


sage states that firms are using available to eities, developers, 

iterally out of severa nite change in th« igner's at- | computers (either their ow: nd designers. But the vehicle 
rehiteet ıs in Boston, be- | titude. The techne logy revolution, | those of a service bureau) f he | for disseminating thi data does 
ng reminded the architects new « I n complicated Following applicatio: ccount no et « t 
of the sorcerer's apprentice who rban problems, and many-sided ng, project scheduling and пи | Many obstacles must be 
nearly drowned the world roje e Model Cities, have ower control, co е | come before eve 1 shor 

Une notable exception to t | ilted new pecifleation ind engi roach can be plemented. It 

¡prisonment of progra w « ight 1 ering n that der There г hesis, however, that once 
ven at universities is the MIT- | As the various dim plines of | are diffienlt prevent tects are using compute 
developed ICES prorra Ir desigr and construetic g even pir др | г office chores, rese 
tegrated Civil Er S зесоте erge 1 ( pute pheatior ro being 107% tart to « t rips wit 
ten ICES is a ес wever, the architect will be widely used | the more sub ective areas of the 
ier programs | ir designing of the For one ot а | design process Researchers will 
neering building a 1 seri 1 ( standard соди | до sc I time, with the 
chine-dey ›опепіѕ and will tur ore t n for input o ng architects, a 

need pr nd | wards the design of complete sx erally ace } с E ion not now the case 
ire distributed by IBM for heir ems of struetures. How to get ndustry, Oth« 1 8 


360” line of cor puters 


tects t cept « tionar hese Е > E ۳ The Comprograph program 


The dy ige f 1 SS 1 T r ncompatible computer lar Before 10 
I t that Xt buildir апа ‹ € ge they re deve ed tive ger 

es of gener cial nological chang are therefore proprie- | tects, I should say t 
leveloped ine or € he que d th« t ver ounce an ndivid в whe re 
le t ust dua r ve to te ology n 
we, in this case, is that | Ibelieve—and m: dditior t eneroaches on the sub 
ndustry distributes the materi: W s require area of design. One ex 
m Из own tem A user has rchitec accurate | > OF such a program is Con 
access the “machine la ind develop t ust | prograph, which was written by 


guage” and not to the orig 


nal | approach to des Т Systems for Perry, D 
program; thus the program ean progra nin n architectural firm 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 

Service Tower, International Students 
Club, Sussex Gardens, London. Archi- 
tects: Farrell/Grimshaw Partnership. 
Quantity Surveyors: G. A. Hanscomb 
Partnership. Engineers: Ove Arup & 
Partners. Contractor: A. Bell & Sons. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Nicholas Grimshaw 
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The six-story high, glass-enelosed 
these 
pages wraps around a stack of 


spiral ramp shown on 
42 prefabrieated bathroom and 
laundry units. The whole thing 
measures 21 ft. aeross and 85 ft. 


in height, and it stands outside 


а student hostel in the Padding- 


ton distriet of London. 
It is, 


gest outhouse ever built. But t 


without doubt, the big- 


he 


Paddington bathroom tower is by 
no means а prank: it is a re- 


markable feat of technology. 


The problem was this: six old 
row houses were to be remodeled 
into a hostel for 175 students. As 
in all sueh remodeling operations, 
а major part of the work had to 
do with new plumbing facilities. 
In U.S. 
ments, prefab bathroom-and-kit- 


rehabilitation experi- 
chen eores have been dropped 
into the centers of brownstones, 
through a hole eut into the roof 
Sinee most older buildings have 
floor 
heights, such “solutions” ereate 


uneven floor levels and 


problems of adjustment; 


also, 


dropping a core into the center 
of a building means displaeing 
the oeeupants for some time. 
The architects of the Padding 
ton 


tower—Farrell/Grimshaw 


Partnership—sought to avoid 
ripping apart the old buildings 


and displacing the ocenpants for 


longer than necessary. So they 


erected a steel spiral, with a eore 


eontaining all necessary pipes, 


duc 
they attached to this eore 42 pre 
fab, glass-reinforced plastie units 
eontaining eombinations of tubs, 
(They 


also plugged into their eore one 


toilets, and lavatories. 


service area at each level, with 
a sink and a washing machine.) 
Finally, they built links to the 
ramp from each of the six floors 
of the hostel. The r 


aecess to all the bathroom units 


at times of peak demand. 
The cost was $70,000, or about 


700 per unit ex 
cessive for an exp . Sim 
Паг free-standing towers, with 


prefabrieated kitehen-bathroom 


laundry units on each floor, might 


well be considered for U.S. rehab | 


efforts. Such 
eause no dislocation, and their 
links to 


eould easily bridge dimensional 


structures 


existing floor levels 


variations in old buildings. 


and wires (right); next, | 


mp provides | 


would | 


TWO PIECE BATHROOM 


SHELL 


n 
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OP & THE OLYMPICS 

Mexieo's exhibit at the recent 
in Milan—devoted 10 
theme of *The Great 


—W 


Triennale 


the gene 


Number as a presentation of 
the eomprehensive design pro- 
gram developed for this fall's in- 


ternational Olympiad in Mexico 


City. The striking black and 
white felt-lined interiors (left 


and below) provided a dramatic 
background for the display (the 
circles are the Olympiad's main 


motif, a series of interloeking 
rings). Within the spac 


hibited posters, souveni 


were ex- 


bols, publieations, design: 


ional dev —everything 


dir 


visual connected with the games 
and the extensive cultural events 
that 

exhibit 


program will 


The 


gether by the same design team 


accompany 


them. was put to- 


that is working on the Olympiad 


itself: Architects Pedro Ramirez 
Vázques (chairman), Eduardo 


Ter 


Franeisco Carbajal de la Cruz 


(eoordination), and 
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(construction) ; and Graphie De- 
signer Lance Wyman. 


PLAYHOUSE IN THE PARK 

A piece of pie plus appurte- 
nanees is one way to describe 
Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associ- 
ates’ new Robert S. Marx Thea- 
ter in Cineinnati's Eden Park. 
Amphitheater seating on two 
levels, surrounding a tilted “seat- 
ing bowl,” offers 672 theatergoers 


eompletely unimpeded views of 


the asymmetrically-placed, trap- 
ezodial-shaped “aeting platter." 


The building is three times as 
large as the nine-year-old theater 
(a converted park shelterhouse) 
to the west, which will continue 
to be used for certain produe- 
tions. Given the character of the 
older structure, no attempt was 
made to harmonize the two build- 


ings architecturally, although 
they are linked by a common 


plaza dotted with a random pat- 
tern of airport landing 
lights. The new building instead 
reflects the surrounding park— 
via its stainless steel sloping 
roofs and a 40-ft.-high stainless 
steel wall at the entrance. 


blue 
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JOHNSON KUNSTHALLE 


The roster of Philip Johnson's 
museums and galleries will be 
added to this month with the 
opening of the  munieipally 
owned Bielefeld Art Gallery, set 
in a small park in the German 
eity of the same name. The red 
sandstone strueture, three stories 
high on the park side and four 
on the street (above), is eharae- 
terized by its solidity and the use 
of rounded-end walls both inside 
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and out. Each floor plan (main 
floor, above) is 
same, with strong overtones of 
the de Stijl era: a large central 
room, off which open subsidiary 
galleries and serviees. Contrary 
to the mainstream of today's 
museum planning—an emphasis 
on maximum flexibility of inte- 
rior spaces—the architect here 
provides an interplay of varied 
but predetermined spaces. 


basieally the | 


LUNAR LANDING LAB 


The rocket-powered lunar land- 
ing research facility, 250 ft. high 
and 400 ft. long, pietured below, 
is used at NASA's Langley Re- 
Center, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, to explore and develop 
techniques for landing the Apol- 
lo Lunar Module on the moon. 
In research operations, as shown 
here, a vertieal lifting force 


search 


equal to five-sixths of the flight 


S. 


vehicle's weight is applied by 
two vertical supporting cables to 
oppose Ше pull of the earth's 
gravity and simulate the moon's 
low gravitational foree (only 
one-sixth as strong as on the 
earth). The stand-up compart- 
ment for a single pilot provides 
controls for the thrust of the 
таш rockets and a system of 
smaller maneuvering rockets. 


MEDI-CORE 


English architect Peter J. Ald- 
ington’s National Health Service 
clinic in Oxfordshire is composed 
of four double-walled “boxes” 
(for individual patient privacy) 
connected by a communal wait- 
ing room. The latter area is 
wrapped around a serviee core. 
Protruding from the roof, the 
building's most prominent fea- 
ture, the core, not only lets in 
light for the area below, but also 
houses the building's water tank. 


| BRAZILIAN BANK 


The strueture that lies behind the | 
Ed concrete sunscreens 
(right) of the new Bank of Lon- 
don & S. A. Ltd, in 
Aires, matches the terior in 
spatial complexit The main 
roof ıb is supported on th 

rior colum 


id on the 


ulation core (below). 


The fi 1d second levels above 

| ground а cantilev 1 slabs 
supported on pede lowing 
open spaces in keeping | 

with their use by the publie. The 

a suspended 


rom the roof 


rangement ог оп 

the roof slab two 
| span the large open centr: 
| tion 

above. 

of Sanehez Elí 


| Agostini, with Olorinda 


| PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 65 (center), 
Arminio Bottura, Page 66 (bottom), | 
Richard Einzig | 
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Chicago's proposed Crosstown Ex- 
pressway will run lengthwise, not 
across the city, thus adding a badly 
needed north-south supplement to 
Chicago's diagonal system of free- 
ways radiating from the Loop (above). 
For the first 3l5-mile segment 
(left), a multidisciplinary design team 
has proposed splitting the alignment 
into two one-way strips, and provid- 
ing new parks, playgrounds, and 
greenways for the adjacent neighbor- 
hoods. The large parking lot in the 
center serves Midway Airport. 
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The black lines traversing the 
aerial view at left represent the 
first really significant break- 
through in the design of urban 
freeways since the Federal In- 
terstate Highway Program was 
launched 12 years ago. 

The area is part of Chicago’s 
sprawling, amorphous South 
Side, and the freeway plan su- 
perimposed оп it is the initial 
3%-mile segment of the 22-mile 
Crosstown Expressway. For the 
first time in the history of the 
interstate program, the Cross- 
town has been conceived not just 
as a transportation artery, but 
аз а fool for the immediate en- 
hancement of the neighborhoods 
through which it will pass and 
as a framework for the rational 
development of an entire urban 
corridor in the future. 

As one might suspeet, a plan 
as enlightened as the Crosstown’s 
could hardly have come out of 
the same highway engineer's bag 
that has brought forth scores of 
brutal urban freeways in the 
past. The Crosstown plan— 
again for the first time in the 
history of the interstate pro- 
gram— was produced by a multi- 
diseiplinary design team com- 
posed of architeets, landseape 
architeets, urban designers, eity 
planners, civil and structural 
engineers, traffic analysts, soci- 
ologists, urban geographers, 
economists, applied mathemati- 
cians, lawyers, and marketing 
analysts. 

The nucleus of this coalition, 
officially called the Crosstown 
Design Team, is composed of 
two architectural firms—Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill and C. 
F. Murphy Associates—and two 
engineering firms—Westenhoff & 
Noviek Ine. and Howard, Need- 
les, Tammen &  Bergendoff. 
The project director is a “disin- 
terested outsider” with no direct 
ties to any of the four firms: 
Joseph R. Passoneau, former 
dean of the Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis) School of 
Architecture. He answers to an 
executive committee composed of 
principals in the four firms. 

The design team’s plan incor- 
porates a number of built-in, im- 
mediate benefits to the neighbor- 
hoods that lie along the free- 
way's path (see page 71): 


е Elimination of the area's 
two most conspicuously objec- 
tionable elements: the notori- 
ously sleazy commercial strip 
along Cicero Avenue, and the 
largely vacant no-man’s-land 
alongside the elevated Belt Line 
Railroad. This double-duty chore 
is accomplished by splitting the 
eight-lane freeway into two de- 
pressed, four-lane legs—one re- 
placing Cicero Avenue (left on 
plan), the other replacing the 
no-man’s-land (right). 

е Preservation of the area's 
existing residential communities, 
most of which are made up of 
well-kept, detached houses oeeu- 
pied by middle-class families, 
(The 69 residential units dis- 
plaeed by the plan are seattered 
along the Cieero strip.) 

* The strengthening of these 
neighborhoods through the ad- 
dition of generous parks, play- 
grounds, reerention areas, green- 
belts, and other amenities which 
they lack now, 

© The unclogging of traffic on 
local streets and the restruetur- 
ing of the eireulation pattern to 
eliminate through traffie on resi- 
dential streets. 

The plan's long-range benefits 
are equally impressive. The 
scheme encompasses a corridor 
that extends а mile or more from 
both sides of the Crosstown (see 
page 73), and the freeway has 
been planned so that its exis- 
tence will not hamper, but en- 
courage, orderly development of 
the entire corridor. Among the 
possibilities : 

е The consolidation of the 
former commercial strips along 
Cicero Avenue and other streets 
into clusters of convenient, 
neighborhood shopping centers. 
е The introduction of mass 
transit facilities (a reserved 
right-of-way is provided along- 
side one leg of the freeway). 
е The development of indus- 
trial parks between the two 
alignments, which will serve as 
buffer zones separating the in- 
dustry from the residential areas. 
е The creation of pedestrian 
greenways linking major еот- 
mercial, recreational, and cul- 
tural centers. 

е The addition of new hous- 
ing, schools, community centers, 
and other facilities. 


The Crosstown Design Team 
was brought into existence last 
October in the wake of a furious 
public outery over a previous 
Crosstown scheme proposed by 
the city, county, and state, That 
scheme called for an elevated, 
eight-lane freeway structure—a 
giant behemoth 120 ft. wide and 
as high as 83 ft. jn some sections 
—rising above the already ele- 
vated Belt Line Railroad tracks. 

Not since San Franciscans 
rose up in arms over the double- 
deeked hulk along their water- 
front had a freeway aroused such 
publie scorn. Fortunately for 
Chicago, however, the outery 
eame before, not after, the free- 
way was built, Virtually every 
civie organization, professional 
group, neighborhood club, news- 
paper (the Tribune excepted), 
and television and radio station 
in the city denounced the elevated 
as a potential Chinese wall that 
would blight the neighborhoods 
along its path. 


What's in a name? 


The Ameriean Institute of 
Architeet’s Chicago chapter, one 
of the leaders of the anti-elevated 
movement, issued a statement 
charging that the seheme would 
result in “a costly, ugly, and 
inefficient blot on the cityscape 
—a monument to poor planning 
and gross insensitivity to urban 
values.” Paul D. MeCurry, the 
chapter’s president at the time, 
dubbed the proposed structure 
“The Stiltway,” a name that 
quickly became  everybody's 
standard term of derision and 
probably did more, psychologi- 
cally, to solidify publie opposi- 
tion than all the carefully rea- 
soned arguments put forth 
against the elevated. 

The avalanche of publie wrath 
did not go unheeded at City 
Hall, where Mayor Richard J. 
Daley’s powerful political ша- 
chine depends on the oil of voter 
contentment to keep it going. 
In an attempt to counter op- 
position to the stiltway, the 
Daley-controlled Chicago Plan 
Commission decided to restudy 
the scheme. 

The commission came up with 
several major revisions. It drop- 
ped the maximum height of the 
stiltway from 83 ft. to 43 ft., 
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and it got rid of six of the 22 
miles of elevated structure al- 
together—by depressing six miles 
of it and by placing another 
three miles on an embankment. 
The commission also тесот- 
mended that the “best possible 
designers” be retained “to con- 
sider esthetics from the view- 
point of the user as well as the 
residents of the communities in- 
volved.” 

But the commission’s revi- 
sions, and its eoneern for esthet- 
ies, didn't produce the desired 
effect. The new scheme was just 
ав badly received as the flrst, 
setting off a new wave of oppo- 
sition. This time, however, the 
city, county, and state (in other 
words, Mayor Daley) stood firm, 
and the revised plan was sent 
off to the Bureau of Publie 
Roads (BPR) for approval. 


Stirrings from on high 


BPR received the proposal at 
а time when it was undergoing 
some rather dramatie changes in 
its attitudes toward urban high- 
ways. The bureau had recently 
beeome a part of the brand-new 
Department of Transportation, 
headed by Secretary Alan S. 
Boyd; and BPR itself had re- 
cently taken on a new head: 
Federal Highway Administrator 
Lowell K. Bridwell Both men 
were unhappy about the dam- 
age that federal highways had 
done to eities in the past—and 
concerned that inereasing urban 
hostility to freeways was en- 
dangering completion of the in- 
terstate system. 

Looking around for ways to im- 
prove the situation, Bridwell had 
come up with two approaches 
that had never been tried be- 
fore: “joint development" and 
the “urban design concept team.” 
Joint development had been 
knocking around BPR for sev- 
eral months under Bridwell’s 
predecessor, Rex M. Whitton, 
but had never been used. In ef- 
fect, it gives BPR the right to 
acquire wider corridors of land 
than are necessary for а high- 
way and sell them to a city at 
eost. The eity in turn ean use 
the corridors, plus air rights 
over the highway, for parks, 
schools, and housing develop- 
ments. 
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The use of an urban design 
team on highways had first been 
proposed by Baltimore Archi- 
teet Archibald Rogers, who saw 
the approaeh as a means of re- 
solving that city’s 20-year bat- 
tle against proposals to run a 
21-mile section of Interstate 95 
along its harbor. BPR had been 
assembling a team for Baltimore 
when Chicago's Crosstown plan 
eame in for approval. 

What happened after that de- 
pends on who is telling the story. 
Federal officials claim that BPR 
rejected the Crosstown's modi- 
fied stiltway scheme and urged 
the city to try again—this time 
using BPR's two new tools. City 
officials claim that when they 
heard that the tools might be 
available, they asked BPR if they 
could use them on the Cross- 
town. 

At any rate, a restudy was 
agreed upon, and the city began 
assembling a design team to work 
as consultants to a newly form- 
ed, interagency Crosstown Study 
Team composed of high-level 
representatives from the city’s 
departments of publie works, de- 
velopment and planning, urban 
renewal, streets and sanitation, 
and its Committee for Eeonomie 
and Cultural Development, plus 
a number of county, state, and 
federal agencies. The idea was 
that the study team would supply 
the design team with the data 
and criteria needed to arrive at 
a solution. 

SOM and C. F. Murphy had 
been two of the three architec- 
tural firms involved in the de- 
sign of Chicago’s new Civic Cen- 
ter (Oct, 766 issue), a handsome 
steel-and-glass structure that 
quickly became a source of great 
pride to Chicagoans. So the city 
asked the three architects to be- 
come members of the new Cross- 
town Design Team. The third 
firm—Loebl, Schlossman, Ben- 
nett & Dart—deelined the invi- 
tation, but the other two agreed 
to take it on. (Coincidentally, 
SOM’s San Francisco office was 
selected to head Baltimore’s ur- 
ban design concept team.) 

SOM and Murphy, together 
with the two engineering firms 
on the team, jointly recom- 
mended that Passoneau be named 
project director and the city 


concurred. “His eredentials were 
impressive,” says Milton Pikar- 
sky, the city’s commissioner of 
publie works, who has coordi- 
nated the entire Crosstown ef- 
fort. “Не had both ап engineer- 
ing and an architectural degree, 
and we felt he would not be 
partial to any one diseiplme." 
“We wanted innovation and 
ereativeness," Pikarsky said. 
“The Crosstown Design Team 
was told that it had no limita- 
tions, but that it must justify 
every innovation in detail.” 


Constructive legacy 


Ironically, the ill-fated stilt. 
way scheme had also been based 
on some rather innovative ideas, 
and it too was the product of an 
interdiseiplinary team—a Cross- 
town Expressway Task Force 
eomposed of professional plan- 
ners and engineers from the eity, 
eounty, and state. Working with- 
out benefit of joint develop- 
ment, that task foree had con- 
dueted exhaustive studies, first 
to determine whether a Cross- 
town  expressway was really 
needed (its eonelusion that it 
was has never been seriously dis- 
puted by even the most violent 
erities of the stiltway); then 
to select am alignment that would 
best meet three basie goals: traf- 
fie and engineering, the impaet 
on existing communities, and the 
potential land-use improvement, 

After comparing every pos- 
sible route alignment against 
the three goals, the task force 
had seleeted two ав the most 
promising: one an eight-lane de- 
pressed roadway replaeing Cie- 
ero Avenue, the other am eight- 
lane elevated strueture over the 
Belt Line Railroad. 

If it had taken the сопуеп- 
tional approach to highway 
planning, the task foree would 
have picked the Cicero route 
automatically: its construction 
cost would haye been almost 
$200 million less than the Belt 
Line route's, and it would have 
been much cheaper to maintain. 
Instead, the task force picked 
the Belt Line route, for two good 
but highly unorthodox reasons: 
it would have replaced far fewer 
homes, businesses, and industries; 
and, unlike the Cieero route, it 
would have disrupted none of 


A comparison of the aerial photo and 
rendering at right shows how the 
Crosstown Expressway is conceived 
as a catalyst for uplifting the neigh- 
borhoods along its path. The north- 
bound lanes (left іп rendering) will 
replace a blighted commercial strip, 
and the southbound lanes (right) will 
utilize a largely vacant corridor along- 
side a railroad track. Between the 
photo and rendering are two exam- 
ples of the many different cross-sec- 
tions designed for the freeway. De- 
pending on conditions at specific 
points, they will vary from narrow cuts 
bounded by vertical walls to gently 
graded, landscaped slopes. Above: a 
conceptual diagram of the plan. The 
expressway and its adjacent frontage 
roads and greenbelts act as a buffer 
zone between the residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial areas. For bet- 
ter accessibility, the traffic flow is re- 
versed: northbound lanes on the left, 
southbound on the right. 


Ше 20 well-defined communities 
along its path. 

Milton Pikarsky and other eity 
officials who worked on the stilt- 
way proposal are still extremely 
touchy about criticism of it. 
Their reaction is understandable : 
the stiltway scheme was moti- 
vated by a genuine concern for 
human values—a fact that its 
critics rarely acknowledged. 

But the new design team’s 
Crosstown proposal shows what 
ean be aecomplished when com- 
prehensive studies and good in- 
tentions are matched by “inno- 
vation and  ereativeness" (in 
Pikarsky’s words) in the detailed 
planning and design stage. The 
design team has ingeniously 
solved its predecessor’s dilem- 
ma—Cicero vs. Belt Line—by 
taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities inherent in both routes. 


By splitting the expressway into 
two one-way, four-lane sections, 
the design team has eliminated 


в two most destructive 
forees without upsetting the 
stable neighborhoods nearby— 
and without resorting to an ele- 
vated structure that would have 
introduced still another blight- 
ing foree. (It is worth noting 
that the city is now spending a 
million studies to 
eliminate the elevated Loop.) 
The design team’s proposal 
also deals handsomely with the 
knotty problem of meshing local 
and through traffic and mini- 
mizing disruption of the adja- 
cent neighborhoods. The key to 
the solution is two frontage 
roads paralleling the freeway 
strips along the inside of the 
center corridor (see conceptual 
diagram, page 70). Besides their 
obvious function as aecess and 
egress channels for the freeway, 
the frontage roads serve as: 
е Overflow valves when free- 
way traffic is clogged (compu- 
terized signs will tell motorists 
to stay on the frontage road); 
е Relatively high-speed thor- 
oughfares for local traffic (thus 
unclogging existing streets) ; 
е A means of channeling traf- 
fic to the major boulevards 
(which occur at one-mile inter- 
vals) and away from narrow 
residential streets (most of 
which would not be accessible 
from the frontage roads) ; 


the are: 


dollars on 
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* Buffers between the freeway 
and the (the 
frontage roads will be bordered 
by trees, and their slower mov- 
ing traffie will be less noisy). 

When the design team's pro- 
posal unveiled in June, 
Chieagoans greeted it with open 
arms—a complete reversal of 
their reaction to the stiltway. At 
overflow publie соп- 
ducted by the city, representa- 
tives of the various professional 
and eivie groups, as well as in- 
dividuals from the neighborhoods 
affected, heaped praise on it. 

Remarkably, there has been 
virtually no opposition from 
those whose homes and shops 
lie within the corridor bounded 
by the freeway's two alignments. 
Apparently they feel that the 
plan's generous parklands and 
playgrounds, its pedestrian 
walkways extending across the 
freeway, and its handling of the 
local traffic problem, more than 
compensate them for their state 
of semi-isolation. 

Since the plan has not yet 
been submitted to BPR for its 
approval, Bridwell is guarded 
in his comments about it. But his 
enthusiasm for the design team 
approach to urban highways 
seems all the greater now that 
the first results are in. “This 
concept,” he said at the Cross- 
town’s unveiling, “holds great 
potential for urban highway con- 
struction in other cities through- 
out the country.” 

Other cities are already elimb- 
ing aboard. Design teams are be- 
ing formed for the “linear eity" 
development above an express- 
way in Brooklyn (see page 92) ; 
for the eontroversial Inner Belt 
through Boston (May '66 issue) ; 
for the equally controversial 
Riverfront Expressway in New 
Orleans (Mar. '67), *on a very 
modest scale,” says Bridwell; 
and for the R. H. Thomson 
parkway in Seattle. 

In Chieago, the design team 
is now putting the finishing 
touches on the Crosstown's first 
3V5-mile segment and laying 
plans for future segments. Tt is 
too early to say what's in store 
for the neighborhoods along the 
remaining 1815 miles, but the 
first results offer plenty of eause 
for optimism. 


neighborhoods 


was 


hearings 


The “Planning Framework" on the 
opposite page makes the freeway a 
positive force in the long-range de- 
velopment of a corridor extending a 
mile in each direction: (1) new resi- 
dential units for those displaced by 
the freeway; (2) mass transit right- 
of-way; (3) a “hill park” using land 
excavated for the freeway; (4) park- 
ing for Midway Airport; (5) develop- 
ment of expressway edges, such as 
the park-playground in the rendering 
below, which will replace the blighted 


Strip pictured above; (6) industrial 
areas; (7) pedestrian bridges; (8) air- 
port commercial development; (9) im- 
provement of arterial streets; (10) de- 
emphasis of Archer Avenue; (11) local 
street improvements; (12) pedestrian 
greenways; (13) park and school im- 
provements; (14) new housing op- 
portunities; (15) consolidation of 
commercial development; (16) neigh- 
borhood convenience centers; (17) 
redevelopment project; (18) major 
educational facility. 


Peoria ra анта 
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ESS Scully, Jr. Second edition, revised. 


Published by Clarkson N. Potter, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 526 pp. Illustrated. 
8% by 11 in. $22.50. 


REVIEWED BY ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


The first edition of this book 
was published in 1952. It has 
now been reissued with a new 
introduetion and a number of 
corrections. With over 500 illus- 
trations, and scholarly chapters 
on the background out of 
which Newport architeeture has 
emerged—in partieular, on 19th- 
century resort architecture—it 
offers a most valuable survey, 
covering nearly three centuries. 

Newport is both a remarkable, 
and a saddening case. Not only 
is it unique in America as a con- 
speetus of esthetic taste, it has 
no counterpart in Europe. It is 
as though one of the Cinque 
Ports had been allied to Deau- 
ville, and at the same time had 
attracted, generation after gener- 
ation, builders of distinction to 
adorn the amalgam. Some 300 
pre-revolutionary houses survive, 
grouped in two main areas; and 
on the perimeter of both, spread 
along the cliffs, extend the so- 
called cottages which spring to 
mind as examples of 19th-cen- 
tury flamboyance whenever New- 
port is named. 

So far, so good. But Newport 
has not been lucky in its devel- 
opment, during recent years. 
First, nobody troubled much 
over the fate of the colonial 
houses, and they were allowed 
to sink into slum conditions 
when not actually torn down. 
Then after the Depression, the 
cottages became unwieldy. Fash- 
ion began to ebb away from New- 
port, and its external signs of 
grandeur were dismissed as ec- 
centric monstrosities, ripe for 
destruction. By the time the tide 
turned, it was late. Such signs 


Mr. Pryce-Jones, a part-time resident 
of Newport, has served as editor of 
the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment, as drama critic for the London 
Observer and for Theater Arts, and 
also as book critic for the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


the conservative but gave the 
city fathers a taste for the 
quick buck, regardless of long- 
term planning. As elsewhere, re- 
lations between the city and the 
“summer people” have been less 
than ideal. In sum, it has not 
been possible to demonstrate 
that the way to rejuvenate this 
—fortunately almost indestrue- 
tible—community is to take what 
is there, preserve the best with- 
out regard for fashion, and, in 
building for the future, maintain 
only the highest standards of the 
past. 

There is thus a double need 
for a book like The Architectural 
Heritage. It both records what is 
fast disappearing, and it stimu- 
lates interest in what remains. 
The most hopeful sign of соп- 
tinuing interest is that the early 
houses, whieh even five years ago 
were almost totally neglected, 
are gradually being brought back 
into commission. A handful of 
publie-spirited residents have 
banded together to take options 
on those which remain, so that 
buyers ean have the chance of 
buying them at a fair price for 
restoration. This aetivity is trans- 
forming the older part of the 
eity. 

At the same time, the later 
cottages have returned to fash- 
ion, largely through the zeal of 
the Newport Preservation Soei- 
ety, which, having taken over 
the administration of two Уап- 
derbilt houses, The Breakers and 
The Marble House, now attracts 
annually nearly 100,000 visitors 
to the former alone. Contrary 
to the implieation of their name, 
the cottages are far from small; 
and it might be thought that in 
the modern world to equip and 
run one of them might deter all 
but the most determined. Yet 
fhey continue from season to 
season, often inhabited by one 
generation of owners after an- 
other, and standing as memorials 
to such names as MeKim, Mead & 
White, Richard Morris Hunt, 
and Ogden Codman. Then the 
roll of names stops abruptly. 
Sinee the late 1920s nothing of 
distinetion has been built in 
Newport; year by year Ше heri- 
tage becomes more nostalgie. 


ron ms‏ ل 
antly gimerack, too—the best to‏ 
be expected of the modern‏ 
houseowner is a more or less‏ 
friendly brick box with a picture‏ 
window. What is needed is an‏ 
example: a building of real dis-‏ 
tinetion to take its place beside‏ 
work which began in the days of‏ 
the African trade.‏ 

The illustrations selected by 
Antoinette Downing show some- 
thing of what we have lost, Even 
in the few months since the pub- 
lication of this second edition 
more has been saerifleed to road 
and renewal programs set in mo- 
tion with the minimum of imag- 
ination. If some 50 of the houses 
built before 1830 have been 
saved in recent years, at least 
as many of those listed in the 
first edition of this book have 
been torn down. The 18th-cen- 
tury wharves and wharf build- 
ings are threatened by current 
renewal schemes, and although of 
the more important cottages all 
have been adequately preserved 
in recent years, there is some un- 
certainty about the eventual fate 
of one of the more sensational: 
the Fall River granite Cháteau- 
sur-Mer, built in the 1850s by 
the Wetmore family, & massive 
house which has at present no 
obvious future. 

To admire such houses requires 
а difficult adjustment of sensibil- 
ity. We do not nowadays take 
kindly to the thought of New- 
port life as it was led some 
80 years ago, when—to cite an 
extreme and no doubt apoery- 
phal ease—the horses in Oliver 
H. P. Belmont's stables at Bel- 
court were said to be put to 
sleep on Irish linen. To соп- 
temporary eyes today many of 
the cottages seem fussy and pre- 
tentious to a degree. Yet they 
are an element in the history of 
taste at least as important as, 
say, the fin-de-siécle objects of 
every kind assembled last sum- 
mer in а memorable exhibition 
in Ostende under the general 
title “1900.” Our children may 
be unwilling to face the prob- 
lems of actually living in a 
Stanford White house, but they 
will not thank us for withhold- 
ing from them the possibility of 
doing so by forcing on them in- 


The shingle-style, only a part of New- 
port's multifaceted architectural his- 
tory, is represented in the above ex- 


amples (from top): Richardson & 
White, 1874; Potter & Robinson, 
1877; Peabody & Stearns, 1877; Mc- 
Kim . . + 1882; unknown, 1893. 
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stead а squat apartment bloek 
built round a blue-tiled pool. 
The most attractive feature of 
The Architectural Heritage is 
that it is so visibly a labor of 
love. The the detailed 
street plan giving some account 
of almost every ancient building, 
the portfolio of measured draw- 
ings, the occasional photographs 
of significant detail, the rescue 
here and there of a doorcase or 
a mantel which otherwise might 
have been forgotten, make this a 
most eompanionable book for the 
Newport lover. And if the au- 
thors are understandably shoeked 
by the which 
threatens the eity, there is also 
hope in the faet that a notice 
able shift has taken place in the 
demand now made for new ac- 
The рге-1830 
houses no longer simply disap- 
pear. Time and again someóne 
is willing to take them in hand. 
(Good doors and good paneling 
enn be brought into the restored 
houses with the help of the Pres- 
ervation Society. And if the city 
itself still sueeumbs to the temp- 
tation of presuming that to pre 
nnd restore is a tiresome 
antiquarian folly whieh is hold 
ing Newport back from a desir- 
able future dotted with marinas, 
motels, gas stations, and hot dog 
stands galore, there is a growing 
and anxious understanding that 
if the past is jettisoned now it 


notes, 


disintegration 


eommodations. 


se 


ean never be recovered. 

This past, mainly in terms of 
architecture, but inevitably stray- 
ing towards a historical регврес- 
tive, is here broken down into 
ten ehapters, detailing what took 
place in the eolonial period, and 
ial notice to such dis- 
Yewport builders as 


giving sp 
tinguished 


Peter Harrison; moving on to 
the Greek Revival; and ending 
with Vincent Seully’s pages on 
the stick style and the shingle 
style, which have been accorded 
a brief new introduction. 

This second edition is better 
organized than the first, with one 
exception; the numbering of the 
illustrations in the index does not 
accord with the numbers on the 
plates. No pagination is given 
in the part of the book devoted 
to illustrations, so that these are 
hard to turn up—a defect from 
which the first edition was free. 


CITY OF FOOLS. By Michel Bataille. 
Translated from the French by Arthur 
Train Jr. Published by Crown Publish- 
ers Inc., New York, N. Y. 313 pp. 5% 
by 81/4 in. $5.95. 


REVIEWED BY A. S. BROOK MASON 


This is the harvest in the au- 
tumn of one's life—to be abused 
more than necessary, particular- 


ly by the Gentlemen of Art. 
LE CORBUSIER, Paris, September, 1956 


In September 1965 André Mal- 
raux said in offieial homage to 
the late architeet, Le Corbusier, 
that no one “had ever been so 
long, so patiently insulted.” Now, 
years later, Michel Ba- 
taille, a Parisian architect and 
devotee of Le Corbusier, takes 


three 


his vengeance against the perse- 
cutors and maligners, He at- 
tempts to re-establish Le Cor 
busier posthumously in a roman 
à clef, City of Fools. 
For vengeance, 
though it may be, 
an incongruous assortment of 
obstacles in the path of the 


world’s greatest living architect. 


unbalanced 
ataille mixes 


There are administrative ob- 
staeles for the cool Vietorien 
Sauvage (Le Corbusier) and, 


duplieated on a younger level, 
are those for Georges Amyot 
protégé). For the 
Amyot, the author 


deafness, rig- 


(Sauvage's 
narrator, 


specifies growin 
orous and perverse atelier train- 
ing, and а noneommittal mistress. 

The thiek taste is am aeid de- 
nunciation of Sauvage, Bataille's 
personification of genius in gen- 
eral. The unprincipled denuneia- 
tion of genius becomes obsessive. 
And with this nagging eomes re- 
dundaney. With the third opera- 
tion оп Amyot's deaf ear and the 
inelusion of at least the twentieth 
offieial to *blow imaginary dust 
off his rosette of the Legion of 
Honour," we are in n mire of 
stock characters, constant repeti- 
tions, and pretentious punch 
lines. After Ayn Rand’s The 
Fountainhead this is not new; it 
is tiresome. But now at the ex- 
pense of Le Corbusier, it is sad 


Miss Mason has been a student of 
art and architecture in Germany. 
Britain, and the United States. 


sadder than the fulsome press 
flattery at his death. 

Michel Bataille asserts (I sup- 
pose for the sake of Le Corbu- 
sier) that the product of genius 
is the result of untempered tra- 
vail, unjustified failure, and un- 
knowing judges. Interslieed with 
the dietum that failure proves 
worth are Corbu's failures dis- 
guised—the League of Nations, 
the Radiant City, and others. 
But the foundation of the book 
is not the aetual failures per se. 
Bataille attempts to foeus on the 
tragie baseness of daily life. He 
then brings his bit of remorse to 
conclusion by Sauvage's self- 
perpetrated death (ineidentally 
the second Agony and Crucifixion 
to take place in the book). And 
so Sauvage, the greatest archi- 
teet in the world, seeing himself 
in the autumn of his life as а 
symbol of the world's remorse, 
chooses suieide as noble and соп- 
elusive. But is Sauvage а symbol 


of the world's remorse or of 
Bataille's? Either wa ex-voto 


or traet, this aet is hardly une 
victoire sauvage. 
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REST STOP 
1,000 feet ahead-in quality 


Whizzing along at 60 miles an 
hour on the Tri-State Toll Road 
at South Holland, Ill, near Chi- 
eago, the motorist in his stream- 
lined glass and steel automobile 
passes under another sleek glass 
and steel enclosure. 

The bridge-like strueture is a 
restaurant that connects with 
vehiele service areas on each 
side of the road, thus serving 
travelers in both direetions. The 
projeet, dubbed the “Abraham 


Lineoln Oasis,” is the work of 


Chieago Architect David Haid 
for the Illinois State Toll High- 
way The 
sion, which a decade ago retained 
Pace Associates to design а num- 
ber of similar structures for the 
same area, is to be commended 
for its policy, which here re- 
sulted in a clean, even sophisti- 
eated, rest stop, unadorned by 
neon lights and other schmaltz. 
It is certainly a great improve- 
ment over what most other states 
have attempted; it is only in 


Commission. commis- 


Europe that one ean easily find 
examples of similar quality. 
The strueture of the 
rant building—a  135-ft. 
span риза 45-ft. cantilever at 
each end—is a welded plate 
girder and truss system for floor 
and roof, both of which are car- 


restau- 
elear 


ried on four erueiform-shaped 
Vertieal 
window mullions work as hang- 


columns. wide-flange 
ers to stabilize the structure. The 
design eliminates a center sup- 
port whieh eould have been a 


| 


traffic hazard. The substructures 
(equipment and storage rooms) 
are distinguished from the steel 
cantilevered structure above by 
the use of buff-colored brick, but 
a greater delineation in the area 
where the two meet would have 
emphasized the 
nonsupporting role. 

The arehiteet, who was once 
ted with the Mies office 


substructures’ 


in ro, has sought to give 
the traveler a rest from the 
monotony of the superhighway 


| | from the service areas on either 


| experience by using austere (self- 
oxidizing steel, granite, tinted 
glass) and rich (silk drapery) 
materials in a calm, restrained 
manner. Haid's solution is an 
architeeture to soothe the tired 
eye and mind. Ameriean garish- 
ness is forgotten for a while in 
the metieulous erisp modularity 
and peaceful equipoise of the 
rest-stop surroundings. 


| ы; ange 
| 3y placing the building above 


ble 


| | the highway, easily ace 


GLASS WALL SECTION 


side, only one restaurant was 
needed. Critics who say that to 
sit astride the highway is no 
way to escape from the pres- 
sures of fighting the traffie are 
reminded that from within the 
restaurant the noise generated by 
the highway is greatly diminished 
because Ше building is sealed 
and conditioned. More- 
over, Ше dining area is сеп- 
tered in the interior, away from 
the window walls which are, in 
addition, eurtained and bronze- 


air 


tinted. Watching the traffic ean 
also have a certain fascination, 
when one is not involved in it. 
Witness the pedestrians peering 
over highway overpasses on any 
Sunday afternoon. 
Elsewhere within, the es 
ally open, single space is divided 
at each end by cores containing 
restrooms, stairs to the areas be- 
low, a kitchen in the north core, 
and a gift shop in the south. 
The dining area may be subdi- 


enti- 


vided by ceiling-to-floor draper- 


ies. They serve two functions: to 
close off areas during the non- 
peak hours; and to permit chang- 
ing eombinations of snaek bar, 
cafeteria, and waitress service. 

Funetion is combined with a 
careful attention to details that 
gives to the interiors the same 
controlled, dispassionate charac- 
ter found outside. The art work, 
good graphics, and the standard 
plants in their white pots, all 
push the project further in this 
same direction. 


It is preeisely this character 
which makes the rest stop out- 
standing in its particular field— 
but, paradoxically, the 
greatest concern to those who can 
pr: 
vations. A certain cool anonym- 


causes 


e it only with certain reser- 


ity is the result of so much con- 
trol. This, say advocates of the 
Miesian tradition, is fine, Others, 
with an understandable preju- 
dice а 
will rs 


inst the tradition itself, 


Ме the Oasis less highly. 


—DONALD-DAVID LOGAN 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

The Abraham Lincoln Oasis, South 
Holland, Ill. Owner: The Illinois State 
Toll Highway Commission. Architect: 
David Haid. Engineers: Wiesinger- 
Holland (structural); Wallace-Migdal 
(mechanical & electrical). Graphics 
consultants: Larry Klein & Associates, 
and the Center for Advanced Re- 
search in Design. Kitchen consul- 
tants: Fred Schmid Associates. Con- 
tractor: Leo Michuda & Son Со. 
Building area: 30,000 sq. ft, in res- 
taurant; 4,500 sq. ft. in each serv- 
ice station. Construction costs: $4,- 
037,000 including all site work and 
landscaping; $360,000 for furnishings 
and equipment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: George Cserna 


"At the main entrance, two gigantic 
white Cherokee marble statues reveal 
the legislature's attachment to its 
version of traditional values despite a 
lot of ruckus in the land." Also 
shown: monumental stair that leads 
to practically nowhere. 
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On July 19th, the normally calm New York Times was editorially outraged. “If all goes according to 
Schedule," The Times predicted, “the current Senate-passed resolution before the House Public 
Works Committee that would authorize proper selection of architects for construction on Capitol Hill 
will never see the light of day. . . . If the bill quietly dies, it will be the way a lot of people on Capitol 
Hill want it, for the obvious reason that they like things exactly as they are... . The man who likes 
(them) most of all is J. George Stewart, the 78-year old Architect of the Capitol. . . . No one can blame 
him for not wanting to give up his kingdom. ... But absolutism has never been...in the public 


interest and neither is what has been constructed on Capitol Hill.” 


We don't want to compare the Architect of the Capitol to a dead horse; but we had felt that retelling 
the story of J. George Stewart and the Rayburn Building might seem a bit like flogging one. 

Still, while everybody had talked about that building at one time or another, not many people, 
it seemed, had ever taken a conducted tour. And so, earlier this year, we asked Rasa Gustaitis, 
a one-time reporter for the Washington Post and the now defunct New York Herald Tribune, to 
sum it all up. The following story is the result. The title is that of the New York Times editorial: 


“THE EMPEROR OF CAPITOL HILL” 


Some months ago a scaffold of 
gray shoring was propped 
against the crumbling old west 
front of the U.S. Capitol. The 
heavy beams, placed crosswise 
between columns as well as diag- 
onally against the sandstone 
wall, suggested that the entire 
edifice was in imminent danger 
of collapse. 

There were those who suggest- 
ed, however, that the shoring was 
there, not so much to support the 
old building, as to bolster a 
project J. George Stewart, the 
Capitol architect, had in mind. 
If members of Congress first 
grew alarmed at the sorry state 
of the historic building’s last 
remaining original exterior wall, 
these сушев reasoned, they would 
be more likely to accept Stew- 
art’s forthcoming proposal, along 
with its $34-million price tag. 
Stewart wants to buttress per- 
manently the west facade and 
extend the building on this side, 
in marble, to provide 4.5 acres 
of additional floor space. The 
east front received similar treat- 
ment in the late '50s, to the dis- 
may of preservationists. 

If the 78-year-old Stewart was 
outraged by the hint that he was 
being Machiavellian, he did not 
show it in public. More likely, 
he merely enjoyed a chuckle at 
the expense of his angry critics. 
For architects, preservationists, 
and a few members of Congress 
have been flying into futile rages 
over his work for years, yet that 
rarely interferes with its prog- 
ress. Sometimes, to be sure, 
Stewart must wait a little (right 
now, for example, beeause of the 


Vietnam war, it would be impoli- 
tie for Congress to vote more 
money for its own expansion). 
But sooner or later the Capitol's 
architect’s plans tend to become 
reality. The west front will prob- 
ably be extended, destroying in 
the process some of Frederick 
Law Olmsted’s landscaping and 
terracing of the Capitol grounds. 
Eventually also, a $75-million 
Madison Memorial Library will 
probably be built, as an annex 
to the Libraries of Congress, ac- 
cording to a design that the АТА 
has attacked as “inhuman and 
overpowering.” 

“Estheties are often matters 
of opinion,” Stewart's office once 
explained in a statement. *What 
one person thinks is beautiful, 
another finds repulsive, and both 
eould be sincere." Therefore, 
while he waits for a propitious 
time to begin the two new proj- 
eets, Stewart can look back on 
his past ventures with satisfac- 
tion. He can look especially to 
the Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing, his latest and biggest ас- 
eomplishment, one that has re- 
eeived national attention and is 
certain to stand for many years 
as а monument to the Stewart 
era on the Hill and to the sys- 
tem of whieh he is a part. 

Crities have deseribed the 
В. 0. В. in eolorful language. 
They have called it the “Edifice 
Rex,” “King Hottentot's Tem- 
ple,” and “the ten-year pyramid” 
(it took almost that long to 
build). Some have referred to its 
style, which is offieially labeled 
"simplified classic,” as “Texas 
penitentiary” and “Mussolini 


modern.” For those who might 
assume from such labels that the 
building is not a roaring success 
with the publie, the office of the 
Capitol architect has a reply: 

“We don’t agree that we've 
created architectural monstrosi- 
ties,” Stewart’s aide, Philip L. 
Reefe, said at a recent hearing 
after Rep. James G, Scheuer 
(Dem., N.Y.) had fulminated 
against the quality of Capitol 
Hill eonstruetion. “The publie 


doesn’t think so... We've 
heard nothing but praise." 
Harold B. Meyers, in the 


March, 1965, issue of Fortune, 
has written: “The worst thing 
about the Rayburn Building is 
the very thing it symbolizes best : 
the power system that created 
it.” Why is that “the worst"? 
Surely Mr. Meyers is offering a 
backhanded compliment, For it 
is proper that an offiee for Con- 
gressmen should symbolize the 
way our demoeratie system 
works. And this white marble 
fortress, looming H-shaped upon 
a granite base along the Inde- 
pendence Avenue hillside, is a 
perfeet symbol in many ways. 
For example, about half of it is 
invisible to the easual passerby. 
Five of its ten levels are under- 
ground. Likewise, much of what 
transpires in Congress is not ap- 
parent to the eitizen looking on 
from the gallery. 

At the main entranee, two gi- 
gantie white Cherokee marble 
statues by С. Paul Jennewein re- 
veal Ше legislature's attachment 
to its version of traditional val- 
ues despite a lot of ruckus in 
the land. Nobody could accuse 
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the seulptor of being modern. 
The statue at the right, “The 
Spirit of Justice," is a stern, 
bearded, half-nude, seated man 
who holds a sword and a book. 
One thinks of Moses or some old 
German warrior-chieftain. He is 
staring across at a huge mother 
and ehild, ^The Majesty of the 
Law." She is more like а Brun- 
hilde seulptured in the heroic 
style of the Hitler era than any- 
thing by Picasso, Lipchitz, or 
Mark di Suvero. Looking at 
this gigantie eouple, one experi- 
enees a sense of bewilderment, 
just as one does when listening 
to certain Congressmen's rhetoric, 
A bewilderment as to signifi- 

cance is also conveyed by 
other sculptures about the build- 
ing. Bear’s heads growl down 
from some of the balconies. 
“They were chosen as a form 
used in classical architecture,” 
one of the Capitol architect's 
aides explained. From atop the 
granite base, weird goat-like ani- 
mals with cornucopia tails loom 
above the street. These are “rhy- 
tons,” it is officially stated. 
They symbolize wisdom, power, 
strength of purpose, and abun- 
dance—qualities presumably at- 
tributed to Congress. Again, the 
visiting eitizen would not neces- 
sarily understand. 

Even more symbolically fitting, 
however, are the grand exterior 
stairways that lead nowhere. On 
the side of the building facing 
the city, one ean climb to the 
top of the granite base and ar- 
rive at a plaza with a fountain. 
One side affords a view of the 
eity. The other three offer glimps- 
es into offices and a eafeteria 
within. There are doors on these 
three sides, but they are usually 
locked. The exeursion up that 
grand stairease beeomes an archi- 
teetural lesson: form does not 
mean what it seems to imply in 
the House of Representatives. 

The pereeptive visitor will 
notiee that he ean walk around 
the building atop the granite 
base and thus arrive at the main 
entranee with its three sets of 
glass doors. Here he might be 
able to enter. However, on сег- 
tain occasions, as recently, for 
instanee, as the Poor People's 
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March on Washington, these 
main doors were also locked. 
Peering in toward modified Gre- 
eian doorways within the lobby, 
the visitor may notice a relief 
portrait of Sam Rayburn framed 
in several kinds of marble on 
the lobby's left wall He may 
reflect upon the importance of 
image-building in polities. Then, 
chastened, he can descend one 
of two other grand flights of 
stairs and arrive at street level, 
between Moses and Brunhilde, 
and finally find an open door 
into the basement. 

Inside, one gets the double 
impression of opulence and par- 
simony. Back stairs are broad 
and built of white marble. They 
remain spotless because almost 
nobody uses them, Marble is 
everywhere. Booth partitions in 
the public restrooms are of Na- 
poleon granite. “We tried to 
have as many states represented 
with different kinds of stone as 
we could, without making a 
Jacob’s coat out of the building,” 
one of the Capitol architect's 
aides explained. The high-ceil- 
inged marble halls, with their 
squares of stark overhead light- 
ing, are barren. Yet some of the 
plush carpeted offices are over- 
crowded. This double impression 
of extravagance and parsimony, 
however, is symbolically excel- 
lent. For in Congress it is im- 
portant to convey an image of 
frugality no matter what it costs. 

The design of the 169 mem- 
bers’ suites offers further lessons 
about the nature of Congress. 
Instead of the typical, flexible 
design one finds in the interior 
of a modern office building, here 
one sees thick walls dividing 
rooms within suites. When the 
need for more space for each 
member arises, as it will if the 
staffs are enlarged, remodeling 
will be a massive, costly, and 
complex job. There are parallels 
here with the way Congress 
draws up some of its legislation, 
and the House’s conservative at- 
titude toward social change. 

Some things about the Ray- 
burn Building infuriate critics 
because they refuse to accept 
the ways in which our democratic 
system works. For example, 
many attacks have been aimed 
at the choice of Matthew H. 


MeCloskey as principal contrac- 
tor because he is a big fund- 
raiser for the Democrats, former 
treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, and former 
ambassador to Ireland. But be- 
eause of this very background, 
MeCloskey may have been the 
perfeet ehoice. Building a House 
for Congress requires political 
aeumen. 

This is apparent in a perusal 
of the R. О. Bs history. The 
projeet got underway in 1955, 
when $25,000 for survey and 
planning for a third House 
office building was inserted in 
a supplemental appropriations 
bill in committee, at the personal 
request of Sam Rayburn, then 
Speaker of the House. When the 
bill reached the floor, Rayburn 
offered an amendment striking 
out that sum and instead author- 
izing the expenditure of $2 mil- 
lion and “such additional sums 
as may be necessary” for con- 
struction of such a building. The 
amendment was accepted by 
voice vote even though this vio- 
lated a House rule that appro- 
priations bills be limited to 
financing projects authorized by 
previous legislation. No such 
legislation existed. However, this 
procedure was irregular only 
to those who view Congress from 
the perspective of high school 
eivies books. It was accepted as 
proper by all but a few Con- 
gressmen. 

From then on, the entire proj- 
ect was in the hands of the 
three-man House Office Building 
Commission, chaired by Ray- 
burn, and of the Capitol archi- 
tect. The commission meets regu- 
larly in executive session (which 
means that not only the press 
but also other interested Con- 
gressmen and Senators are ex- 
cluded) and is not bound to re- 
veal much of its doings. By 
choice, it reveals little. 

The firm selected to design 
the structure was  Harbeson, 
Hough, Livingston & Larson of 
Philadelphia. Arehitect John 
Harbeson was a friend of the 
Capitol architect and of Mat- 
thew McCloskey. McCloskey be- 
came the principal contractor by 
submitting the low bid of $6.66 
million for excavation and con- 
struction of the foundation. His 


“Bear's heads grow! down from some 
of the balconies . . . From atop the 
granite base, weird goat-like animals 
with cornucopia tails loom above the 
street . . . They symbolize wisdom, 
power, strength of purpose." Seen 
here are assorted works of plastic art 
and Mr. Stewart. 


firm also won the bid for build- 
ing the superstrueture with a 
low bid of $50.8 million. Partly 
because of extensive later change 
orders, the eost of which does 
not seem to be fully doeumented, 
the aetual eost of both items 
was far above these bids. 


From the beginning, the archi- 
tects had only limited jurisdie- 
tion over the design. Any deci- 
sion of consequence had to be re- 
ferred to the House Office Build- 
ing Commission. Between the 
time the superstructure speeifi- 
eations were drawn up and bids 
were submitted, at least seven 
expensive modifications were 
made in the plans, For example, 
a swimming pool and two gyms 
were added after the original 
design was completed, This proce- 
dure made good sense politically 
for voters tend to look askance 
at Representatives who openly 
spend tax money on what appear 
to be luxuries for themselves. 

The Capitol architect super- 
vised the entire job. His erities 
like to dwell on the fact that, de- 
spite his title, Stewart is not an 
architect, but rather a civil en- 
gineer. They point out that he 
dropped out of the University of 
Delaware, where he played half- 
baek on the football team, and 
worked for his father's engineer- 
ing firm. In 1944 he was elected 
to Congress, became a friend of 
Sam Rayburn's, and, with Ray- 
burn's approval, was appointed 
to his job by President Eisen- 
hower in 1954. However, in 
building for Congress, a praeti- 
cal knowledge of polities may be 
more important than an arehi- 
teetural license, if the purpose is 
to build what Congressmen want. 


A: innumerable delays, the 
building was finished and oc- 
eupied in the spring of 1965. 
Most of the legislators who eom- 
plained about it were not among 
the lucky ones to be alloted space 
in it. But, because of the com- 
mittee-style method of design, a 
few things had been overlooked. 

Inspecting their plush suites, 
some  Congressmen were dis- 
mayed to find that there was no 
way they could go from their 
own offices into their main staff 
office without passing through 
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the reception room where, likely 
ав not, some persistent constitu- 
ent might be waiting to button- 
hole them. This brought forth 
diseussions about the possibility 
of eutting an extra door, but 
most members eventually became 
adjusted to the situation. 


Some staff members were also 
dismayed. The suites, though 
larger than those in the other 
two House Office Buildings, still 
allowed very little working space. 
Desks abut one another and pri- 
vacy was impossible. Some seere- 
taries wished they could have 
some of the nearly 14-ft.-high 
ceiling height as mezzanine space. 

Then there was the matter of 
the sinks. Though each suite had 
two bathrooms, a safe, a refrig- 
erator, and a small stove, there 
were no sinks, One Congressman, 
with a lot of press attention, in- 
stalled his own. Then the amiable 
J. George Stewart came forth to 
explain that Sam Rayburn had 
said no to sinks, but had okayed 
the plumbing that would make 
their addition simple, should that 
be demanded by the legislators. 
Sinks were provided for all. 


The pool, it turned out, was 
in a room too low-ceilinged to al- 
low for a diving board, One was 
installed but then was quickly re- 
moved when it Бесаше a clear 
and omnipresent danger to Con- 
gressional erania. 

All this spread the fame of 
the Rayburn building and of J. 
George Stewart throughout the 
land. There was also a lot of pub- 
lieity about the project's eost. It 
is the most expensive government 
building in U.S. history. Its pre- 
eise priee tag will probably never 
be established, but estimates 
range from $98 million to $122 
million. Some eount the subway 
from the R. O. B. to the Capitol 
as part of the total; others also 
inelude two huge blocks of under- 
ground garages that were built 
later at one side of the building 
at a cost of $13.5 million. (They 
are now known as Fort Rayburn 
because, though landscaped on 
top, they have a forbidding mili- 
tary appearance and could easily 
be used as helicopter landing 
pads.) The General Accounting 
Office, reporting on the build- 
ing’s costs, estimated the total in 
1965 as $98.5 million, including 


$7.9 million for the subway but 
not including Fort Rayburn. 


Т: б. А. О. noted costly ir- 
regularities in the design and 
construction of the building, It 
found that contract changes 
totaled more than $8 million and 
ineluded some items that the com- 
mission had eonsidered during 
the planning of the building but 
had rejected as too expensive. 
These included the pool, eafete- 
ria, and gyms. Other changes 
seemed to the С. A. O. to be the 
result of oversights during the 
design stage. 

The architects’ fees seemed 
high to the С. A. O, compared to 
other government projeets. How- 
ever, the report pointed out, 
there, as on other matters, the 
Capitol architect's office provided 
inadequate documentation for 
any full evaluation. 

The G. A. O. report, published 
in April, 1967, was probably the 
last occasion for major critical 
comment about the R. O. В. Now, 
more than three years after eom- 
pletion, the fortress seems on its 
way to becoming a landmark. J. 
George Stewart can look back 
in satisfaction and plan ahead. 

In the crypt of the Capitol, 
Stewart has arranged an exhibit 
in praise of himself and his pred- 
ecessors. In the space allotted to 
himself, he has had written: “Mr. 
Stewart is a native of Delaware 
and had a varied career as sur- 
veyor, builder, licensed civil en- 
gineer, engineering consultant to 
the Lands Division of the De- 
partment of Justice and the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers and members 
of Congress before assuming his 
present position. . ..” 

In the rest of the exhibit, one 
can find an indirect reply to 
those who charge that he is un- 
qualified for his job. 

The very first architeet of the 
Capitol, William Thornton, who 
held the job from 1793 to 1794, 
was an amateur, one learns. Yet 
he won a contest for the Capitol’s 
design and was praised by 
George Washington. Then, in 
1923, there was David Lynne, 
the seventh man on the job and 
Stewart’s immediate predecessor. 
His qualifications, one reads, 
were these: “He was well fitted 


for the task, coming from a dis- 
tinguished Maryland family long 
influential in the judicial, busi- 
ness, and social life of the state.” 

Despite these precedents, how- 
ever, Stewart's critics persist. 
The AIA and others have been 
eritical not only of the design 
and eost of new Congressional 
buildings, but also of the lack of 
a master plan for the Hill. “We 
move from егінін to crisis under 
present procedures for approval 
and construction of Capitol Hill 
buildings," the АТА stated in one 
report. “The cost of creating an 
excellent plan would be far less 
than the amount which will be 
spent unnecessarily without one.” 

Rep. Scheuer, himself a build- 
er, has introduced a bill that 
would authorize Congress to re- 
tain consultants to develop a 20- 
year master plan for the whole 
131-aere Capitol Hill; would ere- 
nte a commission on architecture 
and planning, composed of archi- 
tects, artists, and preservation- 
ists, who would advise on design 
problems; and would set up a 
eommittee to hire architeets for 
future projeets. The bill, how- 
ever, has little chance of passage. 

"It's amazing to watch some- 
times," said one old hand on the 
Hill. “Some Congressmen will ac- 
tually go into fits of rage about 
this stuff. But that has no effect 
whatsoever on what happens.” 

And so it is likely that one day 
soon, as inevitably and colossally 
as Ше К. О. В. rose, the Madison 
Memorial Library will begin to 
rise a couple of blocks away. The 
design has been dubbed a “eake 
of Ivory soap” by one eritie, And 
one day soon, the shoring will 
disappear from the Capitol and 
will probably be replaced by 
more marble. 

By that time, the Rayburn 
building may face remodeling to 
accommodate extended staffs. 
And perhaps the legislators will 
follow the suggestion of Rep. 
Wright Patman (Пеш., Texas) 
and order the building of yet an- 
other House office building, to 
be named for Speaker John Me- 
Cormack. Of course Stewart is 
likely to be retired by that time, 
but unless the system of which 
he is a part is transformed, the 
next Emperor of the Capitol 
may build more of the same. 


“Two huge blocks of underground ga- 
rages . . . are now known as Fort 
Rayburn . . . because of their forbid- 
ding military appearance. They cost 
$13.5 million." Above: entrances to 
Fort Rayburn; below: west court. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Robert Lautman, ex- 
cept bottom right, page 80, by Fred 
Ward, Black Star; and photo of Ste- 
wart, page 83, by Wide World. 
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1. One-time poolhall and auto show- 
room, and now a one-of-its-kind chil- 
dren's museum, MUSE is at the 
corner of Bedford Avenue and Lincoln 
Place in Brooklyn. Entry is by a tun- 
nel that opens from the corner. 2. 
The view back toward Bedford Ave- 
nue. 3. Outer wall of the entry tunnel. 
4. Inside the tunnel. 5. From the in- 
formation desk, looking back in the 
direction of the street, around thc 
convex wall of the tunnel. Totem pole 
guards a second entrance along Bed- 
ford Avenue. 6. Cultural history area 
viewed from the mezzanine. 7. Art 
exhibit visible from Bedford Avenue. 
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The bright yellow letters that 
write MUSE across the facade of 
a former automobile showroom 
and poolhall in Brooklyn's Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant announce more 
than a change of tenant. In this 
four-letter word is written a 
whole new story in rehabilita- 
tion, a whole new attitude to- 
ward what museums and chil- 
dren are all about, and what 
architeeture has to do with them 
both. 

Designed by Architects Hardy 
Holzman Pfeiffer Associates to 
а small budget of $40,000, and 
built by a loeal eontraetor who 
had never before done such a 
large job, МОВЕ is a new kind 
of plaee; it ean be expeeted to 
have nationwide impaet. 

MUSE is, first of all, an at- 
tompt to bring an educational 
and cultural facility of excellence 
into a depressed area, encourag- 
ing the young people to pursue 
their own interests, develop new 
ones, and participate actively in 
setting the program. Each visit 
involves aetive partieipation, too 
—learning to play a trumpet, 
going on a safari for geologie 
specimens, trying on costumes 
from around the world, and so 
on. The program is as permis- 
sive as it is varied (the children 
ean borrow stuffed animals; they 
ean explore “вее and touch" ex- 
hibits; they ean learn about live 
animals with the animnls them- 
selves). ^We are doing all this 
beeause no one else is" says 
Richard Madigan, new 34-year- 
old direetor of the Brooklyn 
Children's Museum, which oper- 
ntes MUSE. 

"We're doing what the Smith- 
sonian is doing in Anacostia— 
going into the neighborhood," 
says Madigan. “These are the 
only two in the U.S. But while 
they have the resources of the 
Smithsonian to fall back on, we 
have only private funds (al- 
though the Parks Department 
has pieked up our $1,500 a 
month lease). And our program 
includes art, poetry, theater, 
music,” 

MUSE is also a pilot project 
to test the feasibility of putting 
а small neighborhood museum 
abandoned building. 
Madigan hopes to see 14 more 
MUSES in Brooklyn—some no 
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larger than storefronts, some 
only temporary. Madigan sees a 
series of neighborhood museums 
as the way to bring costs down, 
by using modular traveling ex- 
hibits, and sharing staff, 

Not least, MUSE is an experi- 
ment in fast aetion, and by the 
statisties, it may be something 
of а four-minute mile; program- 
ming took three weeks; design 
and working drawings, four 
weeks; Building Department ap- 
proval and bidding, three weeks; 
and construction, six weeks. 


Something else in the ghetto 


MUSE is all this—and more 
—to the architects. It is an at- 
tempt to involve people, draw- 
ing them into the building and 
into experiences inside, 

“We were concerned about 
how to put something new into 
an old building," says Maleolm 
Holzman—how to make a strong 
nddition without overwhelming 
the original space and details. 
“We wondered,” Hugh Hardy 
says, “whether we should im- 
pose this kind of formal design 
on people, but from every in- 
dieation it seems perfectly OK 
to make something unlike the 
ghetto. The practice of ask- 
ing the community what it wants 
is not really helpful to the archi- 
teet—exeept politically, or to 
clarify the program. The com- 
munity can only think of what 
it knows. It can't help the archi- 
teet in his architectural prob- 
lems,” 

Architecturally, MUSE is an 
unusual (even spectacular) ex- 
perience for children. From Bed- 
ford Avenue, the building seems 
fully open through the glass 
facade, but the eye cannot pen- 
etrate the convexity of wall that 
eurves deep into the building. 
The eurved wall encloses an en- 
try tunnel, which is mysterious 
and exciting from inside, punetu- 
ated regularly by bright fluor- 
eseent tubes and irregularly by 
stuffed animals in removable 
cases. The tunnel deposits a 
youngster direetly in the middle 
of the building, dispensing with 
the dull reception area that 
usually bloeks a museum en- 
trance. 

At MUSE's information desk, 
the view opens outward to the 
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familiar terrain of Lincoln Place. 
But it isn't familiar space inside; 
everything is open, beckoning. 
To the right is the wing-shaped 
“skywall” (mirrored on one face, 
for extra fun) that goes up 40 
ft. to the original lights, 
making the whole interior com- 
pletely open yet still unrevealed. 
To the right, too, poking up 
through a mezzanine, is the silo- 


roofed planetarium. Angled 
spaces are everywhere, as are 
bright lights and bright eolors— 
a broad band of yellow as a 
wainseot, a bright orange on the 
underside of the front stairs or 
on a beam. 

Wallboard is everywhere, too, 
in great white expanse. Here, 
perhaps, is the only disagree- 
ment in an otherwise exuber- 
ant collaboration between client: 
and architect—Holzman wants 
the fingerprints to show the 
involvement that the building 
sustains; Madigan wants the 
building to keep its sparkle. 
They agree on almost everything 


else, including the lack of lavish 
details. “We really got every- 
thing we wanted,” says Madigan. 
“The offices could be quieter, 
and we could use more storage, 
but that can always be added.” 

“The money wasn’t a limita- 
tion,” says Norman Pfeiffer. “It 
just told us how to do it. We 
couldn't have improved on this 
idea with more money." 


New name for a new thing 


With so little money to spend, 
it is disturbing to see any of 
it wasted. Stairs already 
between MUSE and its neighbor 
along Bedford Avenue (where 
MUSE oceupies space at the 
seeond floor), yet a duplieate 


cisted 


stair was required. “These pro- 
jects that are so important now," 
say the architects, “are just not 
geared to the way the Building 
Department operates. They are 
not bad guys, they are just 
doing their job in the only 
way they know how. There are 
enough loopholes in the code, 
however, to ehange the situation 
simply by ehanging the attitudes 
of those who administer it." 
To get around the zoning law, 
the architects filed plans for a 
“community center.” And when 
Madigan diseovered he couldn't 
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have а museum in this building, 
he changed its name to MUSE. 
*Museum originally meant the 
dwelling place of the muses." 
After several months in op: 
tion MUSE is exeeeding all ex- 
peetations. The children’s re- 
sponse is obvious; they are in- 
terested and alive with the ad- 
venture of learning. “The build- 


ing sets the tone," says Madi- | 


gan, “and the programs follow; 
this is one of the few happy 
partnerships between museum 
program and architeeture." 
The architeets, pleased with 
the response to the building's 
'reshness and its sense of incom- 
yleteness, say, “Yes, it is incom- 
jlete. They will do what they 
want with it, In the usual mu- 
seum the exhibits are part of 
job, but we ean't 
know the best space for writing 


the architeet's j 
poetry or studying roeks. All the 
labels on the plan are mislead- 
ing" MUSE's flexibility lies in 
its variety of spaees, which ean 
зо adapted to needs as they 
э. MUSE will grow into its 
dmilding. Tí is already open 12 


ari 


hours а day, with evenings set 
aside for dancing, jam sessions, 
concerts. Madigan is thinking of 
setting up an Afriean house, or 
а, tepee, complete with cooking. 

Would the architects be sorry 
if it should prove to be only 
temporary? “It's their choice, 
the neighborhood's,” they reply. 
‘But if it disappears,” says 
Pfeiffer, “that means its use for 
those people has also disap 
peared.” When the Brooklyn 
Dodgers were down the street, 
there was reason for an auto 
showroom; now, there is reason 
for something else. 

There are many reasons for 
this rehabilitation, and many 
veasons to rejoice in how it was 
done. The muses were guiding 
the ereators of this MUSE. 
ELLEN Perry BERK 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Bedford-Lincoln Neighborhood Mu 
seum (MUSE), 1530 Bedford Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (one block from Frank- 
lin Avenue subway station). Owner: 
Brooklyn Children's Museum. Archi- 
tects: Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associ- 
ates. General contractor. King's Home 
Service. Building area: 15,000 sq. ft. 
Construction cost: $33,150. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Roy Berkeley 
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8. The silo roof of the planetarium, 
as seen from the mezzanine bridge. 
9. Mezzanine level, on the walkway 
that follows the curved form of the 
floor-to-ceiling "'skywall" 10. The 
40-ft. skywall at its top, where shad- 
ows from the existing skylights 
make changing patterns on the white 
wallboard. 11. The curved skywall at 
ground level, as seen from the mez- 
zanine near the planetarium. 12. In 
the cultural history area, trying on 
hats from around the world. "Rough 
finishes and low budget haven't 
made the slightest difference in what 
we're trying to do at MUSE," says 
the director of the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren's Museum. 13. An exhibit in the 
entry tunnel, in a WPA-built case. 
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32 FOOTNOTE 


POP-UP WREN— The curious assem- 
bly of prefab components being com- 
pleted in the picture at left is one 
of the most technologically advanced 
operations of its kind to date: a 60- 
ft.-tall church spire, prefabricated in 
four sections out of glass fiber-rein- 
forced plastic. The designer, of 
course, was Sir Christopher Wren, 
who worked up the drawings in 1683 
A.D. His original maquette, on top of 
St. James's, Piccadilly, was knocked 
down during World War Il, and this 
prefab replacement was hoisted into 
position by crane on June 2, 
1968. PHOTO: Keystone Press. 
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means of sandblasting. The areas 
that were sandblasted turned black 
(revealing the aggregate); the re- 
maining areas were left as they 
emerged from the formwork. 
This is the nation's second large- 


scale al fresco Picasso: the first 
being, of course, the rusted-steel 
giant in Chicago's Civie Center 
(above, and Sept. 67 issue). 
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A QUESTION OF DETAIL 


Mitchell/Giurgola’s revised de- 
sign (below) for the proposed AIA 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
was released last June and ap- 
proved by the AIA. The Fine Arts 


Commission, however, has ex- 
pressed a final reservation: it does 
not like the “notch.” The notch is 
а two-story-high, glass-enelosed 
lobby (detail, right). 

This: 38 the Yast in a long series 
of obstacles the architects have 
encountered since they presented 
their competition-winning design 
in 1964: a seven-story brick build- 
ing with a concave, circular glass 
facade, which the AIA welcomed as 
“а unique approach to a difficult 
and unusual problem." 

But the problem—achieving a 
harmonious relationship between 
the new building and the small, 
18th-century Octagon House that 
will Бе preserved on the site— 
apparently had not been resolved 
to everyone's satisfaction. Soon 
after its publication, objections to 
the scheme were raised by pres- 
ervationists, among them Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall. And plans to implement the 
design were temporarily dropped. 

About two years later, when it 
became apparent that the growing 
profession would require much 
larger headquarters to accommo- 
date present and future needs, the 
AIA acquired the adjacent land. 
occupied by the Lemon Building. 
and asked the architects to revise 
their design rdinely. 

That revised design doubled the 
floor space (to about 130,000 sq. ft.) 
and the cost (to $4 million). Its 
stepped-out glass facade created a 
maximum-sized garden. 

The AIA enthusiastically hailed 
the design; the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion vetoed it. Gordon Bunshaft, 
spokesman for the commission, de- 
clared: “We think that the con- 
cept is totally out of scale... the 


existing building and gardens look 

like a toy...” Mitchell/Giurgola 

returned to the drawing boards. 
The revised design now under 


consideration has reduced the 
height of the building from 90 ft. 
to 70 ft, and the floor area by 
about 15 per cent—from 130,000 sq. 
ft. to roughly 110,000 sq. ft. 

'The building—two wings set at 
an obtuse angle—would sit further 
back оп the site, allowing pres- 
eryation of the Octagon's garden, 
to which would be added a raised, 
planted terrace. A horizontal win- 
dow treatment above the first two 


floors has replaced Ше sloping 
glass facade. 
The AIA Board of Directors 


feels that this last difference be- 
tween the architects and the com- 
mission is a question of detail, 
which factorily re- 
solved—provided, of course, that 
the architects also feel it is only 
а question of detail. 


WAYS&MEANS 


MEMPHIS MANGLE 


can-be satu 


Despite а ten-year struggle by 
conservationists, Overton Park in 
Mempis will get its. freeway. 

A six-lane combo of elevated 
and surface highway will destroy 
magnificent stands of hickory, oak, 
and maple trees located in one 
corner of the park. The highway 
will then proceed to bisect the 
rest of the park and drop an ac- 
intersection into its center. 
An elevated crossroad will soar 
overhead. 

The ancient history of the high- 
way follows the classie pattern 
for the Bureau of Publie Roads. 
Original traffie studies and popu- 
lation predictions were completed 
between 1950 and 1955. The high- 
way's routing was established in 
1957, and the sole publie hearing 
was héld in 1961. Details as to de- 


cess 
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sign, size, and time schedules were 
virtually impossible to get. 

In the mid-60s the project 
squirmed to life again. At this 
point, the highway's history be- 
comes far less predictable and 
peculiarly inconsistent. 

In March of 1968, a newly elect- 
ec city council rejected the park 
freeway route. Seven weeks later, 
following а visit by Federal High- 
way Administrator Lowell K. 
Bridwell, who was accompanied by 
ten highway officials and two en- 
gineers, the council reversed itself, 
declaring the park route to be the 
most "prudent and feasible," thus 
fulfilling Bridwell's statutory re- 
sponsibilities. 

But what happened at that 
meeting? Minutes were never 
made publie, but in effect, Brid- 
well promised his classic promise 
to stricken cities: the best damn 
highway in the world, which will 
be landscaped, buried, and cosmet- 
ically obscured in a dozen ways, 
if the engineers’ route is accepted. 

Bridwell is personable, persua- 
sive, and honest. The council 


bought his promises, and the park 
prize now goes to the Bureau of 
Publie Roads. 


TAKE THAT THING DOWN 


With its usual ebullience which 
so affronts the California High- 
way Commission, San Francisco 
has asked for the removal of its 
infamous Embareadero Freeway 
(above), including the unfinished 
stub which hangs in midair. 

There is no reason, claims 
Mayor Joseph L. Alioto, that San 
Franciscans, who just approved a 
$24-million bond issue ^to con- 
vert Market Street into а Champs 
Elysées" cannot convince the 
California Highway Commission 
"to consider spending a few million 
to take that thing down and put 
it underground." 

Ridieulous, retorted Alan 8. 
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Hart, assistant district state high- 
way engineer. That would cost $60 
million, and besides, the Embar- 
cadero Freeway is а showcase. 


Replied Alioto: “If that’s a 
showcase, then I don’t want any 
more showcases.” 


RAISING ITS SIGHTS 


New York City’s recently an- 
nounced proposal for a “linear 
city” through Brooklyn represents 
a major breakthrough in both 
highway planning and urban re- 
development. 

It will be the first time that the 
concept of building a community 
on air rights over an expressway 
will be implemented. It will be 
one of the rare occasions, in the 
U. S., for the design of an ex- 
pressway to have been subordin- 
ated to the needs of a city. And it 
will be the first time that 
three federal departments (HUD, 
DOT, and HEW) have helped 
plan and finance such a project. 

The key factor in making the 
linear city possible was approv- 
al of the proposed Cross-Brooklyn 
and Queens-Interborough Express- 
ways, as links in the interstate 
highway system. Of the total of 
17 miles of expressways, 14 miles 
will be built over existing rights- 
of-way, of little-used railroad lines 
(photo above). This will eliminate 
the need for sweeping dislocation 
of families or businesses. About 
three miles will be built along а 
new right-of-way, through а thin- 
ly populated area. 

These new routes were approved 
by federal authorities as substi- 


tutes Гог interstate links that 
had been proposed earlier. The 
deleted routes would have direct- 
ed traffic through the center of 
Manhattan. Under the new plan, 
traffic between Long Island and 
points to the south and west 
would bypass Manhattan by way 
of the Verrazano Narrows Bridge. 

Because the expressway will be 
part of the interstate system, the 
federal government will рау 90 per 
cent of the estimated $400 million 
cost of the highways. 

The Department of Housing 
and Urban Development will make 
a $250,000 grant to help plan com- 
munity facilities, The Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
will provide $259,000 to study edu- 
cational needs. Planners will have 
to consider the following problems: 
* One segment of the city will 
pass through the Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant Model Cities Area and will 
have to be coordinated with plans 
for that area. 

* Education: Prior commitments 
made to the Board of Edu- 
eation for an "educational park," 
which would consolidate publie 
school facilities for an estimated 
20,000 pupils in eastern Brooklyn, 
must be adjusted to more recent 
community demands for decentral- 
ization. The Ford Foundation’s 
Educational Facilities Laboratory 
will study this question. 

е Transportation: The City Plan- 
ning Commission will apply for 
a grant from the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority to study the 
feasibility of a rapid transit sys- 
tem for the development. 


A-Linear City Development 
Corporation will be formed to 
bring the project into reality. And 
the Baltimore firm of Rogers, Tali- 
aferro, Kostritsky & Lamb will 
be responsible for architecture and 
engineering of the linear city. 


TOURISM 


NEW YORK PROMENADE 


Pneu Michelin has come to the 
rescue of foreign—and native— 
tourists to New York City, with 
an elongated, green paperbound 
guide familiar to travelers abroad. 
It is in English, and it has many 
other virtues: 

Its many maps and diagrams, 
and Из separate bus and subway 
maps, are fine and easy to follow. 

An introduction to New York 
architecture is well handled for a 
brief statement aimed at laymen. 
The guide makes appropriate sug- 
gestions for specific tours and 
gives a comprehensive coverage of 
the city’s features, rating them 
according to Michelin’s system: 

*** Very highly recommended 

** Recommended 

* Interesting 

For the tourist with only two 
days to see New York, a guided 
bus tour*** through Manhattan is 
recommended for the first morn- 
ing, followed by а boat trip*** 
around Manhattan Island in the 
afternoon. 

On the second day, the visitor 
is led at a fast clip from Rocke- 
feller Center*** to Ше top*** of 
the Empire State Building (below) 
to the Financial District*** (in 
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| time for lunch). Then by subway 
to Grand Central; and on foot to 
the United Nations***, 

The four-day sojourn is far less 
strenuous, and if the visitor stays 
longer he can even begin to enjoy 
himself. 

"There are, however, a few strange 
lapses: а whole page is devoted to 
the Chase Manhattan Bank Build- 
ing***, with many obscure details, 
but never a mention of the archi- 
tects (SOM) ; the landseaped court, 
by sculptor Isamu Noguchi, is re- 
ferred to as "the Japanese water 
garden", and the sculptor's name 
is not given. Yet in the passage 
on the Guggenheim Museum**, 
Frank Lloyd Wright even gets & 
brief—though sadly inaccurate— 
biographical note. 

Comments on the New York 
School of painting are somewhat 
naive and reflect a definite French 
bias: in a discussion of Op Art, 
only Agam, Vasarely, and Schoffer 
are mentioned—all artists working 
in Paris! 

And why is there no mention 
of Paley Park, the citys first, and 
finest vest-pocket park contain- 
ing—surely—a*"** waterfall? 


ШИ BIG PLANS 


PICCADILLY FUTURAMA 


Piecadilly Cireus (below), the hub 
of London, a landmark to the 
world at large, will be the city's 
most way-out piazza by 1980, if 


the Greater London Council has 
its way. 

The GLC has proposed replac- 
ing the traffic-clogged circus with 
a two-level, elevated pedestrian 
deck slightly larger than the pre- 
sent circus—leaving the ground 
level for cars and buses. Arrayed 
around the deck would be four 
major new structures: 

A slim, 435-ft.-tall glass office 
tower (right in photo at top); a 
pyramid-shaped London Pavilion; 
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either an office or hotel in the 
shape of a square donut (all de- 
signed by Architect Dennis Len- 
non); and a 500-room hotel in the 
form of an inverted pyramid (de- 
signed by Fitzroy Robinson and 
Sidney Kaye). Alfred Gilbert's 
fountain-statue of Eros would be 
elevated to-a central position atop 
the new deck. 

The proposal is the result of 
two studies: one made by the 
Ministry of Housing; the other, 
an earlier one, by Lord Holford 
and Ove Arup. The final plan was 
coordinated and developed by 
City Architect Frank West. 

This is the latest of many such 
schemes, but the first to attempt 
4 comprehensive plan for the 
whole circus, with the cooperation 
of landowners and developers. In 
addition, it would tie in with these 
other redevelopment schemes: 

* An upper-level, glass-enclosed 
shopping arcade (lower portion of 
photo) by Sir Hugh Wilson and 
Lewis Womersley, replacing the 
Quadrant, an ensemble of Ed- 
wardian structures which line the 
Piccadilly section of Regent 
Street; 

* A multilevel traffic and circula- 
tion system for the adjoining area ; 
* And a long-range plan for the 
redevelopment of the entire West 
End of London. 

The Royal Fine Arts Commis- 
sion (whose opinion was sought 
by the GLC) and the general pub- 
lic have taken a dim view of the 
scheme, objecting particularly to 
the height of the tower and the 
seale of the other buildings. “The 
views of the commission are just 


one of the many considerations 
the GLC will take into account 
before it arrives at a final deci- 
sion on the Piccadilly scheme,” 


said a GLC spokesman. 


MES STRATEGY 


FAMILIES THAT ARM TOGETHER 


A campaign of reason has been 
launched by a group of business 
and professional men' against Ше 
alarming arms-buying spree of 
Detroit’s citizens (April issue). 
Ads running in Detroit’s news- 
papers, radio, and television net- 
works warn of the dangers of in- 
flammatory rumors and loaded 
guns. The images are deliberately 
grotesque (example below), the 
messages to the point. A short 
story beneath each caption de- 
picts the sordid possibilities when 


suburban homes are filled with 
lethal weapons. 

Responsible for the saturation 
ad campaign is an organization 
called MUST (Men United for 
Sane Thought), which was formed 
last January. 


ALPHABET SOUP 


For anybody wishing to master 
the intricacies and subtleties of 
current affairs in cities, architec- 
ture, urban design, and related 
matters, it is essential first to 
master a steadily growing glossary 
of acronyms, 

Among the more mystifying, 
selected in fairly arbitrary fashion 
are: AASHO, American Association 
of State Highway Officials; arcu, 
Architects Renewal Committee in 
Harlem; sart, Bay Area Rapid 
Transit (District); век, Bureau of 
Public Roads; вас, Engineers Joint 
Council; ram, Fair Access to In- 
surance Requirements; FHLBB, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board; 
вис, Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corp.; FNMA, Federal 


National Mortgage Association 
(Fanny Мау); охма, Government 
National Mortgage Association 


(Ginny May)—just recently estab- 
lished; IBEW, International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers; 1сво, 
International Conference of Build- 
ing Officials; mca, International 
Design Conference in Aspen; IEEE, 
Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Engineers; MARTA, Metro- 
politan Atlanta Rapid Transit 
Authority; мовпис, Mobile Dig- 
ital Computer, a branch of the 
National Bureau of Operations; 
NAHRO, National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Offi- 
cials; Narea, National Association 
of Real Estate Boards; хорс, Na- 
tional Capital. Planning Commis- 
sion; NcPrs, National Clean-up 
Paint-up Fix-up Bureau; ran, 
National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities; мірс, National 
Insurance Developers Corp. (as yet 
only proposed); мис, National 
League of Cities; wsrm, National 
Society of Professional Engineers; 
PEO, Planners for Equal Opportun- 
ity; РЕР, Public Facility Loan Pro- 
gram; saro, Self Adhesive Foreign 
Object pad, a branch of the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment in Farn- 
borough, England, which is re- 
searching means of trapping the 
debris of nuts, bolts, washers, etc. 
and bits of personal property 
which fall under the floors of air- 
planes before they drift into posi- 


tions endangering the control sys- 
tems; sEPTA, Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania Transportation Authori- 
ty; smsa, Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area; ula, Union Inter- 
nationale des Architects; ws 
Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission; wrer, Workable Pro- 
gram for Community Improve- 
ment. Any questions? 


YOU KNOW I CAN'T HEAR YOU... 


И the proposals of HUD Assis- 
tant Secretary Charles M. Haar 
ever see the light of legislation, the 
nation's airlines would have to 
lease air noise rights from neigh- 
boring property owners for specific 
periods of time, as well as pay 
residents for personal and property 
damages. Limited periods of time 
for lenses, Haar feels, would make 
it easier to keep track of daily 
changes in number of flights and 
noise levels. Thus leasing rates and 
damage awards could be deter- 
mined more accurately. 

For Haar, а lawyer, the pro- 
posal is primarily a method for 
getting the airlines to face up to 
their liability, but the implication 
is that the cash outlay would in- 
duce them to undertake more 
noise elimination research, 


A 


POPE NOW, PEI LATER 
The National Gallery in Wash- 
ington, John Russell Pope's Beaux- 
Arts temple, has become too small 
io house the fabulous Mellon art 
collection and the expanding func- 
tions of a contemporary museum. 
An addition to the museum must 
be built—and the architect picked 
.to do the job is I. M. Pei. 

Те new building will stand on 
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a five-acre site east of the Gallery, 
between Fourth and Third Streets, 
at the junction of Washington's 
two major axes, Pennsylvania 
Avenue and the Mall (left). It 
will aceommodate a study center, 
exhibition facilities, offices, and 
the museum's extension service. 

Mr. Paul Mellon and Mrs, Ailsa 
Mellon Bruce have donated 820 
million for the cost of construc- 
tion, staff, and operations; Con- 
gress authorized the construction 
in July; and the scheme for the 
new museum will be in accordance 
with the long-range redevelopment 
plans for the Avenue. 


BEE PEOPLE 


DEATHS 


е Louise Myers Shields died in 
New York on July 28. Best 
known among Forum readers as 
the widow of the magazine's great 
erstwhile editor and publisher, 
Howard Myers, Louise married 
Dr. Nelson T. Shields some years 
after Howard Myers’ death in 
1947. During the 21 years since 
then and even before, Louise was 
closely. associated with Knoll As- 
sociates and with Knoll Interna- 


tional Ltd.—first as head of the 
estimating department, and. more 
recently as secretary of the cor- 
poration, 


® Rene d’Harnoncourt, who di- 
rected the Museum of Modem 
Art for 19 remarkably creative 
years, was struck by a car and 
killed on August 13. Не was 67 
years old. (He is pictured above, at 
left, with Governor Rockefeller.) 

Mr.  d'Harnoneourt became 
MOMA’s director in 1949, and 
quickly gained ап international 
reputation for his exhibition show- 
manship, his ability to attract new 
trustees and donors, and his zeal 
for promoting new memberships, 
which rose from 8,500 to 36,000 
during his term. 

“I participated in the develop- 
ment of a phenomenal institu- 


tion, he once said. But others 
who knew and worked with him 
credit him with more than just 
participation. As one MOMA col- 
league has noted, “the 
moving spirit” in the museum's 
spectacular development, 

Mr. d'Harnoncourt retired from 
MOMA on June 30, intending to 
write several books, continue his 
association with MOMA as an 
honorary trustee; and carry out 
his duties as a member’ of the 
National Council of the Arts and 
vice president of the Museum of 
Primitive Art. His first book, a 
treatise on museum installation, 
was unfinished when he was struck 
down last month while walking 
along a road near his summer 
place on Long Island. 


he was 


e Louis Justement, architect and 
senior partner of Justement & 
Callmer, died in Washington, D.C., 
on July 26, at the age of 76. He 
helped draft the original plans for 
the redevelopment of Southwest 
Washington, and played a signifi- 
eant part in plannmg the redevel- 
opment of Pennsylvania Avenue. 


* Eugene J. Mackey Jr., architect, 
died on Julv 28 in St. Louis, at 
the age of 56. Hiv firm, Murphy 
& Mackey, received the 1961 R. S. 
Reynolds Memorial Award for 
distinguished achievement in ar- 
chitecture. The award was given 
for the design of the Climatron, 
an aluminum and glass geodesic- 
domed greenhouse in St. Louis' 
Sha 
е Erwin А. Gutkind, architect and 
urban planner, died on August 7 
in Philadelphia, at the age of 72. 
Last March, Dr. Gutkind had re- 
ceived the annual Art Prize from 
the City of Berlin (May issue) 
for his contributions im the field 
of architecture and eity planning. 

For the past 12 years, he had 
been preparing a ten-volume study 
entitled International History of 
City Development, one of the 
major contributions to the history 
of urban design. Three of the 
volumes have appeared; two 
others are awaiting publication. 
His daughter, Gabriele Gutkind, 
collaborator on the international 
history, is preparing three further 
volumes. 

Dr. Gutkind left Germany for 
England in 1933, and came to the 
U. S. in 1956. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Geographic Society; a 
member of Great Britain's Town 
Planning Institute; a member of 
CIAM; and, at the time of his 
death, a Senior Fellow of the In- 
stitute of Environmental Studies 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 33, © 1988, 
Herblock in The Washington Post, 
Page 34, Louis Checkman. Page 35, 
rendering by Bruno Junker (top); Ar- 
teaga Photos, (bottom). Page 36, George 
Cserna. Page 91, Time, Inc. (top); 
William Watkins (bottom and right). 
Page 92, Rondal Partridge (left), Page 
93, The British Travel Association 
(left); Tom Law (top). Page 04, George 
Cserna (center). 


START 
WITH 
WOOD 


M | Costs less than paint 
OLY, D E. Lasts longer than paint 
Easier to apply than paint 
STAIN Protects wood with P.M.O 
Guaranteed not to crack, peel or blister 
66 Colors, solid or semi-transparent 
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Classroom walls ought to do 
more than just stand there. 


We think they've almost got to be alive, just to let you and your schools 
keep up with the changes in education. 

And our Hauserman Operable Wall comes pretty close to being just 
that. A real live wall. 

It gets out of the way to make room for big classes one minute, 
comes back to separate little classes the next. 

It helps teachers teach, students learn. It can be a chalkboard, a 
tackboard, even a movie screen. And it stops sounds. 

Because it's steel, it's strong enough to take a beating. But because it's 
Hauserman, it's engineered so well a little girl can put it in its place. 

Now, we've got a book that goes into all the details about our 
Hauserman Operable Wall. How it's made, works, looks. You can get a 
copy free by writing to us at 5711 
Grant Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 44105. 2 

We'll even һауе а Hauserman 

= bring the book to you, if you 
ike. 
And if you like our Hauserman 
Operable Wall, we'll help you plan 
Where to use it. We'll put it in for 
you. We'll take care of it, too, for 
as long as your school is standing. 
Which is how long we expect 
a Hauserman Operable Wall to 
perform. 

Not many people who make 
walls will go this far for you. But 
we're glad to, because it's all part 
of your investment in Hauserman 
quality. 

You see, we think people who 
build classroom walls ought to do 
more than just stand there, too. 


te DA 


Hauserman 
Operable Wall: 


Wall systems you can change 
as your schools change. 


PREVIEW 


THINK MIES 
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Architect-client marriages are rare- 
ly made in heaven, but when the 
International Business Machines 
Corp. has Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe design its new Chicago 
headquarters, special congratula- 
tions are in order. 

Together with С. Е. Murphy 
Associates (also of Chicago), Mies 
was asked to design an office tower 
for a 1.6-acre site on the north 
bank of the Chicago River, just to 
the east of Bertrand Goldberg's 


Marina Towers (April '65 issue) 
The building's 51 stories are raised 
on columns that stand free around 
a glass-enclosed lobby; 46 floors 
will house offices, the remainder 
mechanical equipment. Construc- 
tion is to begin this fall, with oc- 
cupancy scheduled for Spring, 1971. 
Initially, IBM, with 4,500 em- 
ployees in Chicago, will occupy 
about 50 per cent of the building 

Much like the most famous of 


its predecessors, the  Seagram 


building in New York, the tower 
will be rectangular, steel-framed, 
and have bronze-tinted windows. 
Measuring 125 ft, by 275 ft. in 
plan, it will occupy only one 
half of the site; the remainder 
will be a plaza. In addition to the 
usual banks of elevators, escalators 
will link the plaza level and a 
second-floor cafeteria. The floors 
above are composed of 30 ft. by 
40 ft. unobstructed bays, further 
divided into 5-ft. modules. 


(continued on page 99) 
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This library 
is painting itself 


Owner: Board of Trustees, Milwaukee Public Library System. Architects: Burroughs & Van Lanen, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Here's another one for the books: a library whose exposed 
steelwork will require no paint and negligible mainte- 
nance. The building is the Forest Home Library in 
Milwaukee, and the steel is bare USS Сов-Тем High- 
Strength Low-Alloy Steel. Bare Сов-Тем Steel “paints” 
itself with an attractive oxide coating as it weathers. The 
dense, tight coating virtually eliminates further atmo- 
spheric corrosion. If the coating is scratched or marred, it 
heals itself. 

Burroughs & Van Lanen Architects, Inc., selected bare 
Cor-TEN Steel to reflect the building's functional practi- 
cality. The exposed structural shapes express an honesty 


of function that invites users in, unlike the forbidding 
monumentality of much library design. 

Bare USS Сов-Тем Steel is a natural for economical 
good looks as well as for structural use. Members can be 
lighter, more graceful, because Cor-TEN Steel is about 
40%, stronger than structural carbon steel. It is available 
in a full range of structural shapes, plates, bars, and 
sheets. For full information on its use in architecture, 
contact a USS Construction Marketing Representative 
through our nearest sales office, or write U. S. Steel, P. O. 
Box 86 (USS 5485), Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230 for our booklet. 

USS and Cor-Ten are registered trademarks. 


Cor-Ten Steel 


гу for the *mu- 


Teaneck, N. J., 


| In planning 
nicipal green” of 


the young New York firm of Pren- 
faced with an 
ly difficult site. The steeply 


loping property is bordered on 


tice & Chan was 
unus! 


| one side by heavily trafficked 
Teaneck Road. The necessary ex- 
avation will place part of the 
building (mainly stack space) be- 
low le. In addition, an existing 
had to 


parking lot to the south 


INNER-ORIENTED LIBRARY be enlarged. Because of these fac 
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tors an introverted building, with 

minimum of 
Light is 
north-oriented 


window space, 
evolved. brought in 
through skylights 
in long-span trv over the main 
reading areas 

he 41,000 ft. of int 


are divided among four flo 


rior space 
with 
the first (and most used, especially 
the youngest 


the largest. The 


by reade being 
turn 


floor 


looks this one, an in 


topped by an administrative 
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(with windows on to the skylight- 
e devoted to a 
library program center. The first 


floors, bes 


d area) and 


and second les open 
с , contain а number of 
differentiated for 
groups v ceiling 
heights and furniture. 
No attempt was made to make 
the building blend in with other 
nicipal buildings to the south. 


tk tyle of 


reading areas, 


various 


which Prentice de- 


ight colonial.” 
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New moisture 


Two-piece trim molding of 
heavy gauge extruded 
aluminum. Exposed cap 
surfaced with matching 
Formica laminate 


Center core of foam, con- 
forms to slight irregularities 
in subwall for smoother 
installation 


Extra strong backing sheet 
for permanent bonding to 
subwall 


Surface of Formica laminate 
maintenance-free; won't 

chip, crack, discolor; wipes 

clean with damp cloth 


Panel System 202 is a totally new con- 
cept that lets you create design effects 
never before possible. It is a complete 
system that includes panels, trim mold- 
ing and adhesive. Ideal for use wher- 
ever water and wear create a problem 
... Showers, restrooms, and kitchens. 
And it's superior to tile in many ways: 
Panel System 202 can't chip, crumble 
or crack . . . doesn't have a grain of 
grout to loosen or get dirty. 


Panel System 202 installs easily over 
almost any structurally sound surface 
including ceramic tile. Smooth, seamless 
panels up to five feet wide. And it's 
virtually maintenance-free: a wipe of a 
damp cloth is а// the cleaning necessary! 


Leadership 


proof wall 


FORMICA® brand Panel System 20 for the paneled look 


m. 


In this restroom Teak 417 is used for Panel System 202 walls, vanitory base and toilet compartment doors. 
Unique Starflower Gold, 145 accents this feature wall. The full 202 line includes 18 patterns, marbles and 
woodgrains. Here's color and pattern versatility that lets you create the "total look" of coordinated design. 
Write today for free literature on FORMICA® brand Panel System 202. Or consult Sweet's File, 11a/Fo. 


There are other brands of 
laminated plastic but only one 


FORMICA 


BRAND 


bv design k=" 


Formica Corporation • Cincinnati, Ohio 45232 + Subsidiary of 


Shower... 
recommendet 
by virtually all bathroom 


studies! Read the studies...hand showers are 
= the new trend in residential and institu- 
tional bath design. And, smart, elegantly designed Alsons 
Personal Hand Showers, provide the safety and bathing 
features that make them the leading specified hand shower 
by architects. 


Write for color catalog, 20 models and 
accessories, or Hospital Series catalog 
complete with technical information. 


SOMERSET, MICHIGAN 49281 • 525 E. EDNA PL., COVINA, CALIF. 91722 
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Chandelier size to your specification 


16 East 39th Street, N. Y.C. 10016 / MU 5-3080 


Complete 
Line 


FINCO 


MATV 
EQUIPMENT 


Get all your MATV needs from one reliable source. 
Use genuine FINCO MATV equipment and FINCO Color 
Spectrumr.». Antennas. Free layout service. Write 


THE FINNEY COMPANY 


34 W. Interstate Street, Dept. Bedford, Ohio 44146 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


We need those numbers on the address label. They 
help speed up the change—for which please allow 
up to six weeks. 


(Affix old address label below—or fill in former address) 


(New Address) 


NAME 


FIRM. 


ADDRESS. 


ON 


Also, if you write us about your subscription, be 
sure to give both old and new addresses, the type 
of subscription and your ZIP code. 


Cut out and mail to: Circulation Manager, Architectural FORUM 
111 West 57th Street, New York, N. У. 10019 


ef» 
Fir 


Sanymetals are for people...studious people 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


gm 


Sanymetals are quiet... hinges merely whisper in action... doors 
close quietly, floating on Zytel bearings ... insulated, super-rigid 
Bridgecore panels, pilasters and doors eliminate reverberations . . . 
rubber door bumpers help create the hush. 

All kinds of thoughtful people appreciate Sanymetals... Sany- 
metals that are clean, strong, smooth, private and quiet... best of 
all...this superior quality often costs less in-place t other 
partitions that make all that noise. 

Your Sanymetal Rep has the full story...study his facts and 
features . . . he'll help keep it quiet. 


E 
Sanymetals, 


The Sá il Products Co., Inc. 
1701 Urbana Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 44112 


Want better work? 
Raise H. 


That's right — raise the qual- 
ity and consistency of the H 
range — the heart of your de- 
signing and drafting system. 
Standardize on Castell. It 
gives you a 2H which is eter- 
nally 2H and doesn't permit 
degree crashing by either H 
or 3H. Each degree is as ac- 
curate as the markings on 
your slide rule. 


Castell leads are natural 
graphite that test out at more 
than 99% pure carbon. Wheth- 
er you are devoted to Castell 
9000 wood pencil or are par- 
tial to Castell 9030 Refill 


drawing leads in a Locktite 
holder, you enjoy effortless 
drawing or drafting. Castell 
lead fairly glides over any 
drawing surface without grit or 
hard spots to jar your nerves. 
Castell's famed graphite satu- 
ration assures the ultimate in 
opacity. 


CastellSealed lead-bonded-to- 
wood gives long sharpened 
points higher than average 
break resistance. Castell 9030 
Refill Leads securely held in 
Locktite holders afford maxi- 
mum point-pressure strength. 


Be an H raiser, Today switch 
to Castell. 


Castell locks out light — locks 
in black for the highest num- 
ber of sharp, crisp prints with- 
out feathered or burned out 
lines. Intense graphite density 
and adhesion assure that. 


These are the most important 
tools in your working life. A 
good craftsman deserves the 
best. 


Castell 9000 and Castell 9030 
—The Drawing Pencil and Re- 
fill Lead of the Masters. 


Castell 9800SG Locktite Tel- 
A-Grade Holder grips lead in 
а bulldog clutch. Serrated fin- 
ger-grip reduces fatigue. Мо- 
nonsense 2-year guarantee. 


Magic-Rub 1954, the ideal 
vinyl non-abrasive eraser. 
Popular in every drafting room 
for erasing and cleaning 
graphite from all drawing and 
drafting surfaces. 


We will gladly send you a sam- 
ple of Castell 9000 and 9030 
in your favorite degree, as well 
as a Magic-Rub eraser if you 
write us on your company let- 
terhead. Or call your regular 
supplier today and place your 
order. He will 
be happy to 
serve you 
with all our 
products. 


FABER-CASTELL 


Pencil Co., Inc., 


Dept. 69, 41-47 Dickerson Street, Newark, N.J. 07103 
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The draperies in this room are drawn by а power capsule 
that has no moving parts and fits in the traverse rod. 


Electrac 
by Kirsch 


The most amazing convenience in the world of window treatments. 


AAA چ‎ An “Electrac” traverse unit 
eee opens new vistas in window 
architecture. It's versatile, has a variety of appli- 
cations and makes all other electric powered 
traverse rods obsolete. “Electrac” controls drap- 
eries smoothly, effortlessly on a single window 
(large or small); a group of varied size windows, 
even building-wide banks of windows. A touch of 
a conveniently located switch, and the power 
capsule in the traverse rod does the rest. There 
are no draw cords, gears or mechanisms to get 
out of order. And no separate motor. Completely 
safe and easy to install, "Electrac" can Бе 
plugged into a conventional outlet near the rod 


or it can be planned as part of a new building's 
wiring. It is available in both conventional and 
decorative styles, three finishes, plus a variety of 
simulated woodgrain facings and three finial de- 
signs. When you think of all "Electrac" does 
so easily, so dependably, the cost is modest 
For all the facts, call your Kirsch branch or 
write: Kirsch Company, Dept. AR-968, Sturgis, 
Michigan 49091. MKırse Patent A T 


Kirsch 


DRAPERY HARDWARE 


For windows people care about 


Inspiration for new design freedom: ACACIA 


As a wall paneling idea, Acacia offers a creative response to the architect whose imagination takes wing to 
the realms of originality. Acacia's natural luster has such depth it seems to radiate from behind itself, suspending 


the exquisite grain patterns in a dimensional sheen of poetic beauty. Seen from any angle, Acacia stimulates 


pm 


inspiration for new design freedom. 


CHESTER B. STEM, INCORPORATED 
EMINENCE TW WOOD GRANT LINE ROAD, NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 


NEW ELECTROPAINTING PUTS TOUGH, UNIFORM 
PROTECTIVE COATING ON LACLEDE JOISTS 


One of the most advanced painting methods available is 
now used to apply a highly durable and uniform pro- 
tective coating on Laclede Open Web Steel Joists. 


The new process, called electropainting, uses the same 
principle employed in electroplating. The positively- 
charged joists, immersed in a bath, attract the negatively 
charged paint particles, which build up on the surface 
of the joists in a tight, dense coating of uniform 
thickness. Thickness of coating is directly proportional 
to the applied voltage, and can be closely controlled 
throughout the painting process. 


The coating applied by this process has many advantages: 


. Coverage is uniform and complete, including sharp 
edges, corners and hard-to-reach nooks and crannies 


. There are no tears, drips, runs or excess paint 


. Excellent weatherability and abrasion resistance are 
obtained 


. Painting is consistent in quality from batch to batch 


5. Finish coats may be easily applied over the primer 


6. The coated joist has excellent finished product 
appearance 


The electropainting process in a red finish is now stan- 
dard on all shop coated Laclede open web steel joists. 
Specify Laclede electropainted steel joists for your next 
construction job. 


LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY 


= St. Louis, Missouri 63101 
e 


Montreals urban revitalization 
program put seven architectural 
firms to the test of creating dura- 
ble beauty in a utilitarian, multi- 
station metro system. 

Among the main problem areas 
were the easily vandalized, 
usually hard to maintain, subway 
walls along the passenger ter- 
minals. One of the architects for 
the Montreal Transportation 
Authority specified Rigid-tex?the 
Un-spoiler. These Rigid-tex wall 
panels are resistant to banging, 


For literature & samples, write/wire/call 


marring, scratching, denting and 
have a graphic, textured look. 
The Un-spoiler was equal to the 
task. Rigid-tex pattern 1-NA, 2D 
finish in .016" gauge Stainless is 
a design strengthened texture 
that withstands the kind of abuse 
that ruins plain stainless, lam- 
inates, and other untextured wall 
materials. Rigid-tex is the 
Un-spoiler. Let us show you the 
60 plus patterns that can be 
Rigidized in all ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals. 


RIGIDIZED METALS CORP. 


731 OHIO STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. 14203 
TELEPHONE 716 856-9060 


Fine buildings deserve Fine Furniture 


Send for Executive Office Booklet: Kittinger Company, 


Cmm? 
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ATLANTA BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


1925 Elmwood Avenue, 


Buffalo, New York 14207. 


A Division of General Interiors 


LAIRD 


PROPERTIES 


INCORPORATED 


Creative real estate 
investment and development 


140 Broadway. New York, N.Y. 10005 + Tel. (212) 661-7316 
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THE MAGIC BULLET 


New low cost way to light indoor and outdoor 
areas brilliantly, beautifully: the one and only 
Quartz lodine-Mercury-Incandescent bullet. 1001 
variations. LET STONCO HELP YOU SELECT 


STONCO ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO. 
KENILWORTH, NEW JERSEY 07033 © 1968 


York air conditioning gives you 


everything but trouble. 


You can plan a comfort 
conditioning system that eliminates 
the built-in headaches of service 
and maintenance—with a York 
Certified Maintenance Program. 

York has the world's best Service 
and Maintenance Department, 
with fully staffed stations in every 
part of the country. York Service 
and Maintenance men are experts. 
They're trained by the York factory. 
They are not part-time or seasonal 
workers. Their only job is to provide 
superb service for York customers. 

Most important . . . there are 
more of these York factory-paid 
experts than in any other company 
in the industry. 

York Service and Maintenance 
Contracts are versatile, flexible . . . 
to give you just what you want: 


That's because York 
has the largest 
factory-paid Service 
and Maintenance 
Organization in 

the industry! 


” “= > x 4 

|| Certified Inspection Service provides 
periodic system inspection—including 
summer startup and winter shutdown. 


Certified Maintenance, Labor covers 
inspection and maintenance— including 
labor costs for all necessary repairs, 
adjustments and emergency service. 


Certified Maintenance, York's most 
comprehensive program, covering all 
inspection, maintenance, service and 
repair—including all parts and labor. 


Any of these programs may be 
modified to meet your special 
needs. Any one you choose will 
assure you of comfort—with 
security. Because this kind of 
preventive maintenance can 
prevent a breakdown, protect 
equipment, it often more than pays 
for itself. And these facilities are 
available everywhere. With York's 
nationwide network of 
Maintenance and Parts Depots, 
there's no delay, no waiting for 
prompt, expert service. 

When you plan air conditioning 
for any kind of building, get 
complete facts on York's Certified 
Maintenance Programs from your 
nearby York Sales Office. Or write 
York Division of Borg-Warner 
Corporation, York, 
Pennsylvania 17405. 


YORK 


DIVISION OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
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ARCHITECTS INFORMATION AND 
DATA SERVICE 


The literature listed below is offered 


to 


FORUM readers free of charge, 


unless otherwise stated. In request- 


ing material, 
which 


use the AIDS cards 


follow this section. Identify 


material by classification and num- 


ber, e.g., 


A. 
1. 


ю 


. Complete 


с-2. 


DOORS AND WINDOWS 


Catalogue including technical in- 
formation on LOF glass. New 
products—Vari-Tran(TM) and Vigil- 
pane(TM) included. SA 68. Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Со. Request 
А-1. 


32-pg catalog “Майа Wood Win- 
dows". Casement, vent, double 
hung, glide, basement types. Wood 
patio door with insulating glass. 
Malta Mfg. Co. Request A-2. 


. Catalog 170/OV covers typical in- 


stallations, specs, test performance 
data, ASTM acoustical testing and 
rating procedure. Door, frame and 
acoustical seal details. Overly 
Mfg. Co. Request A-3. 


. Plexiglas solar control series 20- 


pg brochure shows applications, 
data for computing solar heat 
gain: glazing, sunscreens, domes. 
Rohm & Haas Со, Request A-4. 


. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


line of UHF and 82 
Channel MATV equipment for 
hotels, motels, commercial build- 
ings. The Finney Co. Request 
B-1. 


. FLOOR COVERINGS 
. 16-pg 2-color brochure ''Success- 


ful Contract Carpeting with du- 
Pont Fibers” helps  specifiers 
make the important fiber decision. 
E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. Request D-1. 


. Heugafelt 12-pg full color bro- 


chure shows wide variety of in- 
stallations. Van Heugten U.S.A. 
Inc. Request D-2. 


. FURNISHINGS 


1. 16-page full color desk catalog. 


All-Steel Equipment, Inc. Request 
E-1. 


. Bodiform chairs for theatre-audi- 


torium seating. Full color detailed 
specs. Seat-plan aid available on 
request. Letterhead only. Ameri- 
can Seating Co. Request E-2. 
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. HARDWARE 


1. Lever Handles by Corbin. Designs 


L, 


. Exclusive 4-D 6000 


. Lighting fixtures, ceilings, 


available for mortise locks, Cor- 
bin unit locks; Maywood Design 
combining wood with metal. P. & 
F. Corbin Div. Emhart Corp. Re- 
quest F-1. 


. "Door Closers & Controls", 16-pg 


brochure, illustrated, door control 
products. Norton Door Closer 
Ом., Eaton Yale & Towne, Inc. 
Request F-2. 


line Auto- 
Slide) automatic door operators. 
6-pg folder offers specs and use 
info. The Stanley Works Door Op- 
erating Equipment. Request F-3. 


. HEATING, VENTILATING & AIR 


CONDITIONING 


. "ABC's of Air Conditioning", а 


brief analysis of methods and sys- 
tems, with diagrams and illustra- 
tions. Non-technical booklet. Car- 
rier Air Conditioning Co. Request 
6-1. 


. TROFF-AIRE Il. Ам handling/heat 


removal, recessed lighting system. 
Complete data. Smithcraft Corp. 
Please request G-2. 


. LIGHTING FIXTURES 
. ORB LIGHT CATALOG aluminum 


spheres for mercury, quartz, in- 
candescent lighting. Stonco Elec- 
tric Products Co. Request K-1. 


parti- 
tions designed with handmade 
glass components for architec- 
tural concepts. Stock items in 26- 
pg catalog. Venini Ltd. Request 
к-2. 


LIGHTING: SYSTEMS 


. TROFF-AIRE 11. Air handling/heat 


removal, recessed lighting system. 
Complete data. Smithcraft Corp. 
Request L-1. 


METALS IN BUILDINGS 


. Pattern chart, file-size with com- 


plete info on availability, sizes of 


Rigid-tex®) Duo-tex® Frostone®. 
Rigidized Metals Corp. Request 
N-1. 


. OPERABLE WALLS 


1. Movable Component Classrooms, 


. Personal 


. Full 


a 10-pg full color brochure. Spec. 
data also available. E. F. Hauser- 
man Co. Request P-1. 


. Full color 16-рв catalog on De- 


mountable Partitions. All heights. 
Technical information. National 
Gypsum Co. Request P-2. 


. PAINTS, COATINGS, SEALANTS 
. Stain samples; on wood: AIA in- 


formation manual and 16-pg 
Stained Wood Idea Book. Olympic 
Stain Co. Request R-1. 


. New Thoroseal brochure explains 


how to waterproof basements, 
foundations, concrete and block 
bldgs. how to eliminate rubbing 
concrete. Standard Dry Wall Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Request R-2. 


. Thiokol's licensing program рго- 


vides assurance of quality for 
specifiers and buyers of LPR 
polysulfide base sealants. Thiokol 
Chemical Corporation. Request 
R-3. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


Hand Showers; 12-pg 
full color 2-section catalog resi- 
dential / institutional; complete 
technical info. Alsons Products 
Corp. Request S-1. 


color catalog showing all 
models that allow for over 450 
model applications. Spec. lit. on 


drinking fountains, water coolers, 
includes specs and drawings. 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co. Re- 
quest 5-3. 


. 32-pg color booklet, electric water 


coolers and drinking fountains. 
Specs and application chart for 
wall-mounted coolers, ѕеті-ге- 


each Delta model. Delta Faucet | 
Co. Request 5-2. 
. 32-pg color catalog No. 168: 


м. 


. Когозеа! 


. Toilet partitions, 


cessed floor standings, cafeteria, 
remote package units. The Halsey 
W. Taylor Co. Request S-4. 


. Form C 150. 12-pg color catalog 


of water coolers. Architect illus- 
trations. Temprite Products Corp. 
Request S-S. 


. ROOFING AND SIDING 
. 8-pg 2-color brochure on seam- 


less Terne roofing contains stand- 
ard and seam specs. Illustrated. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. Request 
T-1. 


. Glasweld, a 36-pg full color cata- 


log, contains details on sizes, 
colors, installations, mouldings, 
cross-section drawings. U.S. Ply- 
wood Corp. Request T-2. 


STRUCTURAL 


. New 32-pg booklet, illustrated, 2- 


color, “Thirteen design ideas us- 
ing Koppers building products'" 
features case histories. Koppers 
Co., Inc. Request U-1. 


WALLS, PARTITIONS 
MATERIALS 


. 1968 laminated plastic solid color 


series. Easily filled product sam- 
pler features '68 solid shades. 
Formica Corp. Request у-1 


Vinyl Wall Coverings. 
Over 480 colors in 26 patterns. 
4-pg color brochure with complete 
technical info. B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Consumer Products Mktg. Div. Re- 
quest V-2. 


Showers, com- 
plete technical info., specs, color 
chips. The Sanymetal Products 
Co. Request V-3. 


. PROFESSIONAL MATERIALS 


& SERVICES 


. Full color circulars cover range of 


pens, pencils (including Poly- 
chromos Colored Pencils), leads, 
lead holders and other technical 
aids for architects' offices. A. W. 
Faber-Castell Pencil Co. Request 
W-1. 
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-5- Smithcraft trorr-ainen system 
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PATTERN CONTROL BLADE 
ADJUSTABLE WITHOUT 
REMOVING LENS FRAME 


DAMPER CONTROL. 
ACCESSIBLE WITHOUT 
REMOVING LENS FRAME. 


